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etween 1933 and 1942, the Civilian Conservation Corps built 
over 4,000 structures in Oregon and Washington. These struc- 
tures ranged from fire lookouts and administrative facilities 
to recreational structures. As a group they not only showcase 
the craftsmanship of the Depression era but have served to 
establish an architectural identity for the U.S. Forest Service. Yet a sur- 
vey performed in the mid-1970s revealed that of these 4,000 structures, 
an estimated 1,400 remained. Based on a statistical sampling performed 
in 1988, by 1990 only 800 structures would remain, and by 2005, 
approximately 100 would remain. 
The Tollgate Shelter, constructed in the early 1930s, was built within 
a stone’s throw of the site of Sam Barlow’s tollgate along the Barlow 
Trail. (The Barlow Trail offered an overland alternative along the base 
of Mount Hood for the final leg of the Oregon Trail as opposed to trav- 
eling the Columbia River.) Following a visit to the Tollgate Shelter in 
1989, I monitored its apparent structural failure for the next few weeks 
and came to the realization that the shelter was days from collapse. One 
of the two main purlin logs had deteriorated and was in danger of 
immediate failure. Having franticly stabilized the purlin, I began to 
seek out assistance in preserving the shelter. Eventually, | made contact 
with Lisa Sasser, then the staff architect at the Williamsport 
Preservation Training 
. Center in Williamsport, 
MD. Lisa asked that I 
video-tape a condition 
assessment of the shelter 
and send it along to her 
for suggestions. 


(USFS—continued on page 3) 


Toligate Shelter with roofing removed (below) and after restoration (above). Photos by the author. 
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Its Treasures 
(continued from page 1) 


During that fall, | read all I could find on preservation 
philosophy and the care and maintenance of historic 
structures. Then an architectural firm in Portland agreed 
to prepare a project manual for the shelter at a cost of 
$8,000. The necessary dollars were found and the project 
manual was assembled. After we received the documents 
from the architectural firm, | contacted preservation 
firms for estimates to accomplish the proposed work 
items. The estimates ranged from $67,000 to $95,000. 
These amounts were fiscally out of the question; and to 
compound the estimated 
cost of the project, the sta- 
bilization of the structure 
was intended to hold the 
shelter only through the 
winter. 

It was one of those 3:00 
a.m. wake-up ideas that 
brought it all home: what 
we needed was our own 
workforce that could pre- 
pare work documents, 
perform the necessary 
tasks using proper 
preservation techniques, 
and do all this at a realis- 
tic cost. Why not turn this 


lack of skills and funding _, wis Wis Shelter, Packwood, WA, 
into an asset and use the _with falling tree damage (above), and 
repair of the tollgate to Ct GS See 


train staff in preservation 

skills? Well, I could hardly wait to talk it over with Lisa. 
Williamsport could provide the instruction and topics 
pertinent to the shelter’s restoration could be taught right 
on the site. The only question now was how much would 
this cost? I had heard that there was a potential for pro- 
ject funding for small projects through our cultural 
resource program; however, the requests were to be sub- 
mitted in one week and were not to exceed $25,000. To 
bring something like a workshop into existence on paper 
and to “sell” it was a long shot. Those attending the 
workshop woud need a place to stay near the remote 
site, and food, tools, and materials would need to be pro- 
vided. Other costs would include transportation and 
advertising. 

The next conversation with Lisa was the kicker. Not 
only had I tapped into a real “partner” but a wizard to 
boot! Lisa began to relate the way Williamsport had con- 
ducted workshops for the past 10 years. Trainees paid 
tuition to attend the workshops, and these fees were used 
to offset the cost of the instructors and the cost of the pro- 
ject. With this new insight I developed a budget that cov- 
ered instructional costs, tools, materials, food, lodging, 
transportation and Forest Service salaries and came toa 
grand total of $45,000. Using a conservative estimate for 
tuition, I arrived at an estimated net cost for the project of 
$35,000. The benefits to the trainees would be consider- 
able as they would learn abuut log construction, condi- 
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tion assessment, masonry, roofing, blacksmithing, and 
wood preservation philosophy. 

However, | still needed $10,000. Not easily discour- 
aged, | approached Mike Ash, my supervisor and the for- 
est engineer of the Mount Hood National Forest, to make 
a pitch for the additional funds. Mike agreed to come up 
with the additional money. Next, we selected the instruc- 
tors: Lisa and Dave Thomas from Williamsport would 
handle the preservation philosophy, and log and mason- 

portions; Brian Toss from Port Townsend, WA, the rig- 
ging; Bill Feist from the Forest Products Lab would 
instruct the wood preservative class; Henry Kunowski 
from the Oregon State Historic Preservation Office would 
handle compliance training; the blacksmiths from the 
Fort Vancouver Historical Site (NPS) would do the black- 
smith training; and the remainder of the instructors were 
made up of local experts and Forest Service personnel. 

Thanks to the energy of 
Emogene Bevitt (NPS), Robin 
Wood (APT), Barbara Kennedy 
(USFS) and James Hamrick 
(Oregon SHPO), the registration 
exceeded my estimates. Based 
upon student evaluations for all 
classes the workshop was an over- 
whelming success. 

Not only had the Tollgate 
Shelter been restored at a cost of 
only $25,000, but 38 students from 
the USFS, NPS, state, local, and 
private sectors 
returned home 
with the knowl- 
edge and confi- 
dence to perform a 
variety of preser- 
vation tasks. The 
“partnerships ’ 
begun in 1989 at 
Tollgate are still 
growing today. 

By the end of fis- 
cal year 1993 this 
partnership yielded the following benefits: 

e A Region Six Heritage Preservation Team was formed 

¢ 11 heritage structures were preserved 

¢ 130 students were trained in a variety of depression-era 

skills 

e USFS and NPS cooperation was firmly established 

¢ USFS awareness pertaining to preservation of our trea- 

sures increased 
¢ All preservation project work was performed at 30-50% of 
“outside” contract estimates 

e A new “heritage” log cabin was constructed 

¢ The long-range prognosis regarding structures likely to 
survive was revised (the :orecast in 1988 was for only 190 
of the original 4,000 structures to survive after 17 years; in 
1993, the estimate was revised up to 300 structures expect- 
ed to survive). \ 

¢ The relationship between the USFS-Region Six and the 

Oregon SHPO was unparalleled. 


John C. Platz is an engineer with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, Mount Hood National Forest, OR. 
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he Tollgate Preservation Workshop illustrates 

the tremendous benefits that can be realized 

by using “real world” preservation projects 

for training in craft and preservation 

philosophy (see preceding article). However, 
without proper planning, coordination, and logistical 
support this kind of training can easily become a disas- 
ter—scarce project funds wasted, disappointed course 
participants, and an unfinished project— with the spon- 
soring agency left to sort out the mess. The key to mak- 
ing it work is to achieve a balance between the require- 
- aptie go ae ye Pera meme“ apo 7 lan ww 


the needs, interests, sand training gouls of the workshor 
participants. 


Selecting a Project 


To be appropriate for a workshop a preser- 
vation project should meet the criteria: 
© Does the structure have enough significance and integri- 
ty for the project to be meaningful preservation work? 
¢ Have goals for treatment of the structure (i.e., stabiliza- 
tion, preservation, restoration, etc.) been clearly identi- 
fied and approved by the sponsoring agency? 
¢ Can the work be performed without the risk of 
mising unique, sensitive, or irreplaceable features? 
(Remember that training, by definition, requires the per- 
formance of work by people that are in the process of 
acquiring skills.) 
¢ Is the work to be performed on the structure appropriate 
in variety, complexity, and type to the interests, abilities, 
and training needs of the course participants? 
¢ Can the work be accomplished in a logical sequence of 
phases or increments that are appropriate to the training 
schedule, and can it realistically be completed in the time 
allotted? (It’s hard to proceed with Week 3 of a work- 
shop advertised as “Installing a Wood Shingle Roof” if 
Week 1—”Building the Foundation Wall” isn’t finished.) 
Once a project has been identified as a good candi- 
date for a workshop, the necessary documentation 
(measured drawings, photographs, videos, etc.) and 
ign needs to be completed in time to procure materi- 
als well in advance of the beginning of the workshop. 
Any required approvals, clearances, permits, etc., for 
the proposed work also need to be obtained as early as 
possible. 


Developing the Training Plan 

The treatment program developed for the structure 
will largely determine the training content of the work- 
shop and the selection of instructors. The course 
instructor(s) will generally act as project leader(s) and 
must clearly understand the goals of the project, be able 


to direct others to accomplish that work, and demon- 
straie the execution of the craft skills necessary to com- 
plete the work. It is extremely helpful for the course 
instructor to be involved in the definition of project 
goals and development of a treatment program. If at all 
— the instructor should visit the project site 

ore the project begins, preferably with enough lead 
time to assist in coordinating the procurement of tools 
and materials. 

Most people who do preservation training are moti- 
vated by a genuine passion for seeing historic struc- 
tures reclaimed and renewed, by the satisfaction that 
comes from hard work toward a common goal, and by 
the opportunity to share their skills with others. 
Unfortunately there is also a handful of “preservation 
gurus” whose pretensions are exceeded only by their 
fees. When considering potential instructors, research 
their completed projects, visit them if possible, and talk 
to the people who sponsored and attended the courses 
to see if their tions were met. 

Identify the potential audience and establish the opti- 
mum class size. The class size should never exceed the 
number of people that can work at the project site with- 
out getting in each other’s way. Ideally there should be 
no more than 4-6 course participants for each instruc- 
tor/work leader. 

Funding for preservation workshops may come from 
a number of sources. employee development 
funds may be available, or conventional project funding 
may be supplemented by charging tuition. Cooperating 
associations may be willing to donate materials or ser- 
vices. There are also grant programs such as the 
National Park Service Cultural Resources Training 
Initiative which may provide supplemental funding for 
preservation workshops. Advance planning is critical 
for identifying potential funding sources and complet- 
ing grant applications. 

Develop a written agreement (contract, task directive, 
interagency agreement, etc.) containing the following: 

e the scope of project work to be completed; 

¢ instructional objectives for the training; 

e duties and responsibilities of each party to the agreement 
(for example, who is responsible for procuring tools and 
materials, advertising the course, making travel and 
lodging arrangements, etc.?) 

¢ products (construction documents, instructional materi- 
als, record drawings, completion reports, training 
reports, etc.) and the party responsible for their comple- 
tion; 

© cost estimate and project schedule; 

® contingency plans for finishing any project work not 
completed during the workshop (who is responsible for 
completing the work and for any additional costs?). 

Scheduling the workshop requires consideration of 
weather and time constraints on workshop participants. 
The best weather for construction is likely to be the 
busiest work season for many course participants, and 
the time when they are least able to attend training. 

Course announcements and selection criteria for 
course participants need to be developed. Who and 
where are the people that the course is designed for? 
Will the course be local, regional, or nationally adver- 
tised? Are specific skills or backgrounds required? 

Will the course be open to the public and private sector, 
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or limited to agency 1? Rating and ranking 
factors may need to be developed if the demand is 
ee nee ences & enalee apetings. 


An agency official responsible for selecting course par- 


Determine how lodging, meals, and transportation 
will be handled. In some instances the use of agency 


ey ae gine drat. gy Aven wepmannoene 
When working at remote sites it may be 


necessary to 
provide temporary housing and/or meals at the job 
site. Are agency vehicles available to rt course 
participants to and from the airport, the job site, etc? 
Thece issues need to be addressed early in the planning 


process, since they may represent significant costs and 
t efforts. 


A preservation workshop may be advertised in a 
variety of ways depending on the anticipated audience. 
Tire CRM Directory of Training Opportunities in Cultural 
Resource Management, the Association for Preservation 
Technology Communique, National Trust for Historic 
Preservation publications, agency training announce- 
ments and e-mail, state and local newsletters, trade 
journals, and direct mailing of brochures are all poten- 
tial ways to publicize the workshop. 


Preparing for the Workshop 


Allow enough time to insure that all the nec 2ssary 
materials, tools, and equipment can be procured before 
the workshop begins. Specialized and custom order 
items may require substantial lead times. 

Have materials delivered to the site and stored for 
— in the approximate order that they will be 


Complete any necessary preparatory work on the 
structure whether for reasons (underpinning, 
shoring, scaffolding) or to expedite the work (vegeta- 
tion removal, pouring footings, selective demolition, 
etc.) 

Assemble and reproduce workbooks, construction 
drawings, course handouts, etc. Locate slide projectors, 
VCRs, chalk boards, easels, etc., if needed for classroom 
sessions. 

Arrange for any temporary services and utilities 
(electricity, phone, water, sanitary facilities, etc.). 

Assemble barricades, fencing, flagging tape, safety 
signs, fire extinguishers, first aid kits, and other safety 
equipment that will be needed during the workshop. 

Develop alternative work plans fct inclement weath- 
er. Is there a shop facility available for inside work? 

Assess the need for lockable storage for tools and 
materials at the project site and arrange for trailers, job 
boxes, or other secure storage space. 

Notify course participants as early as = that 
| they have been accepted to the course. A package con- 
sisting of a course agenda, directions, travel and lodg- 
ing information should be sent to each person along 
with a list of any tools and personal protective equip- 
ment (steel- boots, hard hate, 8 hats, safety glasses, etc.) 


that they will need to bring. It’s very worthwhile to 

encourage people to bring photographs to compare and 

_ discuss structures that they have worked on with con- 
ditions similar to the workshop project 

___ It is always a good idea to Sane onon some kind of way- 

side or interpretive device for the public posted at the 





entrance to the worksite. Historic photographs, draw- 
ings, or other graphic materials, and a brief narrative 
can be used to inform the public that a historic preser- 
vation workshop is in progress. In high visitation areas 
it may be necessary to post an interpreter and/or 

ule guided ove of the project. 


Safety 


Most preservation work is done by crews who work 
together on a regular basis, and know each others skills 
and work habits. Training workshops bring together a 
group of people of unknown skills and experience, 
unused to working with cach other, doing potentially 
hazardous work. A safety meeting should be held at the 
beginning of each course covering the following topics: 

¢ Location of first aid kits; 

e Emergency notification procedures; 

e Location of hospitals and clinics; 

e¢ Group members with first aid or CPR training; 

e¢ Group members with medical conditions such as allergic 

reactions. 

It is also very important to designate a “time out” sig- 
nal to be used at any time by any member of the group 
who observes an unsafe condition. The “time out” 
should include a hand sign that can be readily under- 
stood if machine noise or distance prevents others from 
hearing an audible signal. It needs to be stressed that 
each person is responsible not only for their own safety 
but also the safety of those around them. Use of appro- 
priate safety procedures and personal protective equip- 
ment should always be required. 

Some agencies may have special certification require- 
ments for operating certain types of equipment like 
chainsaws. It may be possible and desirable to arrange 
for onsite training and certification of course partici- 
pants. 


Putting It All Together 


When the group assembles on the first day of the 
workshop, it is usually the culmination of weeks or 
months of planning, but it is only the beginning of the 
real effort — actually getting the project done. Unlike a 
typical preservation project, this requires working with 
a diverse group of people, who may never have worked 
together before, to assess their skills and interests, 
acquaint them with the work to be done, and provide 
the instruction needed to allow them to function as a 
team and complete the project. 

Maintenance workers are one of the principal audi- 
ences for this type of training. Although many have had 
only limited ex; osure to preservation philosophy, they 
are frequently multi-talented individuals with a wide 
range of trade skills and problem-solving abilities. 
Architects, engineers, and cultural resource managers 
may understand the technical and philosophical issues 
surrounding the project, but often have little experience 
in construction and building trades. Both groups can 
benefit tremendously from interaction with each other. 
In fact, one of the best features of this type of training is 
the different skills that each participant brings to the 
workshop. In almost every group there is at least one 
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highly skilled individual that emerges as a natural 
teacher. At the Tollgate Workshop, Dale Swee, presently 
a member of the Forest Service Region One Preservation 
Team, proved to be just such a resource. 

There are a number of ways to involve each member of 
the group in the project work and insure that each person 
participates in ways that relate directly to their training 
needs and interests. Probably the most important is to 
make sure that every member of the group understands 
the entire process o: oes treatment program for 
the structure. Before an on” work begins, every- 


one in the class should be able to answer the following 
questions: 

¢ What is the history of the structure, and why is it signifi- 
cant? 


¢ How much “integrity” does the structure have? What fea- 

tures and materials define its character? 

¢ What are the management goals for treatment and use of 

the structure, and how have past uses affected its condi- 
tion? 

¢ What problems does the structure have and what are their 

probable causes? 

¢ What are the most impertant structural characteristics and 

physical properties of the materials from which the struc- 
ture is built? 

¢ What are the alternatives for treatment of the structure 

(stabilization, preservation, restoration, or rehabilitation) 
and under what circumstances could any or all of them be 
applied? 

¢ How was the selected treatment plan developed, and how 

does the design address specific problems with the struc- 
ture? 

One of the advantages to rigorously analyzing and cri- 
tiquing the planned treatment approach with the group 
is that it gives everyone an opportunity to identify flaws 
in the plan, or suggest better ways to accomplish the 
same end. It also illustrates one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of preservation — that there is no single “right” 
way to approach a problem. 

It never ceases to amaze me how quickly a group of 
people in a workshop can fall into a pattern of working 
smoothly together as a team. There are, however, a few 

ings that an instructor needs to against: 

Even though the goal is to complete the project, the 
workshop should never take on the feel of a forced labor 
camp. Allow plenty of time for questions and discussion, 
and include some diversions such as field trips. 

Make sure that everyone gets a chance to work at dif- 
ferent things, and that no one gets stuck doing a single 
boring or repetitious task. It is especially important to 
give people an opportunity to learn by doing new 

ge course participants with higher level skills to 
work with le with less experience and help them 
develop their skills. 

On any preservation project unforeseen conditions and 
unexpected problems occur, inexperienced workers make 
mistakes, and weather can wreak havoc on the schedule. 
This should never be an occasion for making excuses or 
assigning blame. This is, in fact, one of the most im 
tant messages of preservation training —that mistakes 
can be fixed and problems can be solved. 


Leave enough time at the end of each work day to 
make sure that all tools are gathered, cleaned, and prop- 
erly stored. Pick up any trash or construction debris and 
properly secure the work site. A little extra time may be 
needed at the end of the work week to make the site 
secure for the weekend. At the end of each course gather 
and inventory all of the tools, making sure they get back 
to their owners in clean and serviceable condition. 


Conclusion 


Jim Askins, the founder of the Williamsport 
Preservation Training Center, always emphasized that 
preservation is as much about people as it is about build- 
ings. His motto that “the hand teaches the eye” beautiful- 
ly summarizes the way that hands-on skills training can 
be the basis for a broad understanding of the goals and 
methods of historic preservation. When it all comes 
together on a project, as it did at the Tollgate Shelter, the 
result is not just a completed preservation project, but a 
profound feeling of satisfaction for everyone that worked 
together to make it happen. 

Lisa Sasser is a historical architect for the National Park Service. 
She is currently with the Park Historic Architecture Division, 
Washington, DC, and previously worked at the NPS 
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Richa Wilson 


Richa Wilson describes the benefits that have come to 
University of Oregon students from having an active role in 
the larger collaborative effort to preserve two historic Forest 
Service structures. 


he Columbia River Gorge, whose rugged, 

green landscape delineates the border between 

Oregon and Washington, is the only waterway 

through the Cascade Mountains to the Pacific 

Ocean. The Gorge has enjoyed a history of 
popularity, not only in terms of ease of transportation, 
but also because it provides access to some of the coun- 
try’s most beautiful forests. U.S. Forest Service develop- 
ment along the Gorge near Eagle Creek began in the 
1930s and resulted in the construction of several build- 
ings to support recreation activities and visitors. The 
Eagle Creek Recreation Area is located about 30 miles 
east of Portland and includes a Community Kuichen and 
Register Building. B:ilt by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in 1936, both are log structures with basalt stone 
bases and shake roofs. The kitchen is approximately 
20’x40’ with open sides. The tiny Register Building 
(approximately 5’x6’) was built to shelter the book that 
hikers registered in as a safety measure prior to heading 
into the forest. 


The state of deterioration of both buildings was a con- 
cern to John Platz, a Forest Service engineer with the 
Mount Hood National Forest. He began planning anoth- 
er workshop with the National Park Service that would 
serve to build hands-on skills and would result in the 
restoration of these buildings (see Platz article elsewhere 
in this issue). In the spring of 1993, he was approached 
by Henry Kunowski of the Oregon State Historic 
Preservation Office who suggested using the skills of 
architecture and historic preservation students at the 
University of Oregon in Eugene. Within a short time, 
meetings had been held between representatives of 
SHPO), USFS, and the university and a plan had been 
established. 

The first step in this cooperative endeavor was to take 
advantage of a fall 1993 class taught by Donald Peting 
and titled “Analysis of Historic Buildings.” The 11 stu- 
dents who enrolled represented the Historic Preservation 
Program as well as the departments of Architecture and 
Art History. Some students had extensive drafting ard 
measuring experience while others had little or none. 
Because of this, it was decided that the goal of the course 
was to produce a set of existing condition drawings to 
assist the U.S. Forest Service and the National Park 
Service with the training workshop scheduled for 
June/July 1994. The focus, then, was on measuring ana 
graphically recording a structure on site and producing 
final ink drawings. 

The course began with an introduction to the history, 
purpose, and methods of documentation of 
HABS/HAER. A discussion of the proper way to record 
field notes prepared the students for the first trip to the 
site. Three teams of three people were assigned specific 
parts of the Community Kitchen for documentation 
while a two-person team was responsible for the Register 
Building. Work during the first hours of the site visit pro- 
ceeded slowly as the teams became 
accustomed to the process. Confidence 











Eagle Creek Campground Community Kitchen. Drawn by Matthew Janssen. 














and speed increased and the students 
succeeded in recording a significant 
amount of information in a day and a 
half. In the Community Kitchen, it was 
discovered that the stone fireplace, once 
used for cooking, was no longer func- 
tioning. Evidence also indicated the 
installation of electricity at one time but 
was no longer available. The roof had 
been cut away in two places to accom- 
modat:: the growth of adjacent trees. 
The Register Building was in better con- 
dition but no longer served in its origi- 
nal capacity due to the relocation of the 
trail head. 

Upon returning to Eugene, students 
drew plans, elevations, sections, and 
details based on everyone’s field notes. 
In doing so, they identified missing 
information and realized the impor- 
tance of using the HABS standardized 
notations to facilitate the understanding 
of notes by others. Inconsistencies in 
such items as roof pitch and dimensions 
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were discovered. A second trip was quickly scheduled to 
avoid the harsh winter winds and snow characteristic of 
the Gorge. The progress of the students was evident in 
the s and confidence demonstrated during this visit. 

While the drawings progressed, class time was devot- 
ed to other aspects of the recording and documentation 
of historic structures. Professor Peting reviewed exan.- 
ples of HABS drawings, explained and demonstrated the 
UTM grid system, and discussed the construction of 
recreation structures by the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Near the end of the term, il drawings were present- 
ed by the students and reviewed by John Platz and facul- 
ty. Many preservation questions of philosophical and 
practical natures, which will continue to be issues on 
future projects, were also raised. Should damaged mate- 
rials be replaced in-kind even if that meant utilizing old- 
growth trees? Should the fireplace and electricity be 
restored to working condition? Should the encroaching 
mature trees be removed or should the building continu- 
aliy be modified to accommodate them? Should the sid- 
ing on the back half of the Community Kitchen, which 
had been removed, be reconstructed? Should both build- 
ings be restored to their original uses? Since very little 
documentation on them had been found, how accurate 
would a restoration be? Some of these issues were 
resolved by Mr. Platz who explained the adjacent trees 
were diseased and were to be removed because of the 
danger they presented while the fireplace and electricity 
would not be restored to working condition due to Forest 
Service policy. 

As the deadline approached, a cooperative tone was 
set by students as they resolved issues about the final ink 
drawings. It was decided that most would be drawn free- 
hand to convey the i nature of the building mate- 
rials. HABS standards were referred to for pen sizes and 
rendering of materials. The composition of each sheet 
was reviewed and revised to reflect a consistency 
throughout the set. The students in the class brought a 
diversity of experience and knowledge to the project. 
Those without a strong construction background learned 
more about building technology while others began to 
understand preservation issues. All developed an under- 














Eagle Creek Campground Community Kitchen. Drawn by Janet Lamb. 
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Eagle Creek Campground Community Kitchen. Drawn by Richa Wilson and 
Jonathan Smith. 


standing of the identification of building materials and 
the importance of HABS standards in terms of communi- 
cation and consi . The success of the course 
affirmed the bonds established between the U.S. Forest 
Service and the University of Oregon’s School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts. In a situation that was 
mutually beneficial, the Forest Service received high 
quality work at a minimal cost (direct expenses such as 
travel, accommodations, and supplies were reimbursed). 
The students gained experience in the documentation of 























Eagle Creek Campground Community Kitchen. Drawn by Jennifer Barnes and 
Alain Rebeyrol. 


historic buildings as well as exposure to federal agencies 
that are so important to our nation’s cultural resources. 
Most importantly, the project reflects a wonderful begin- 
ning to the establishment of a long-term relationship 
between the Forest Service and the university. 





Richa Wilson is a graduate student in the Historic Preservation 
Program at the University of Oregon. 
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Heritage 

ership 

lative 

National Heritage Areas 
Alan J. Turnbull 


n some parts of the country, the settled landscape 
tells a unique story about the people that live there. 
Indeed, the natural environment, which caused 
people to locate in a particular place, contributes to 
the traditions and cultural values of the people who 
have lived there. In these places, indigenous ways of 
using the land have created landscapes that are distinc- 
tive and reflective of the cultures that shaped them. The 
National Park Service (NPS) is developing a program to 
assist in the conservation of a system of National 
Heritage Areas—a new way for people to protect what 
they value about such places. This article presents some 
of the features that may influence upcoming legislation. 

Legislation to enact this program may be considered 
by Congress in the future. If enacted, the legislation 
would allow the Department of the Interior to recognize 
and promote designated heritage areas and facilitate 
local management efforts. State and local government or 
private nonprofit organizations would manage individ- 
ual areas in keeping with local values. 

Some examples of National Heritage Areas are the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal National Heritage Corridor 
(Illinois), the Blackstone River Valley National Heritage 
Corridor (Massachusetts and Rhode Island), the 
Delaware and Lehigh Navigation Canal National 
Heritage Corridor (Pennsylvania), and America’s 
Industrial Heritage Project (Pennsylvania). 

These examples are an ad hoc collection rather than a 
national system; each area was established by Congress, 
receives funding through the National Park Service, and 
is managed with the oversight of a local or federal com- 
mission. Other areas are promoted as “heritage areas” 
through a variety of state and local initiatives. 


The Heritage Partnership Program 


The Park Service is frequently asked to add new units 
to the national park system. Many proposals, however, 
involve areas that cannot be administered effectively 
under the “national park” model. The traditional park 
model, based on federal land ownershi oa ng 
ment, is not effective or appropriate in 
gain their significance from the built oa and 
the le who live and work there. 

Heritage Partnership Program is a proposal for a 
national effort to help communities conserve these land- 
co in a way that would combine national recognition 

support with local management. These areas would 
be managed by partnerships among federal, state, and 
local governments as well as private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Each area would involve a wide variety of “part- 
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ners” —federal, state, local, and nonprofit—with a local 
or regional organization coordinating the contributions 
of all. The federal role would be to favilitate local actions 
and recognize and promote the nationally designated 
areas. Local partners would determine and carry out the 
type of management that is appropriate to their commu- 
nities. 

The proposed partnership system offers an approach 
that would meet the needs of local communities without 


tered by the Department of the Interior. 


Establishing a Heritage Area 


A community that wishes to establish a heritage area 
would prepare a feasibility study and a management 
plan and submit them to the of the Interior. 
Technical and financial assistance would be available for 
preparing these documents; in addition, once manage- 
ment planning is underway, funding might be available 
for creating certain programs, products, or facilities. The 
Congress would decide whether to designate any pro- 
posed area. 

The proposed legislation would designate areas only in 
response to requests. Areas would be added to the sys- 
tem from time to time through a formal designation 
process after demonstrating feasibility and after propo- 
nents develop a management plan. 

The Heritage Partnership Program could provide 
matchi ts and technical assistance for (1) studying 
the feasibility of designating a proposed area, (2) creating 
management plans, and (3) undertaking “early action” 
toward developing programs and facilities once a feasi- 
bility study has been completed. The program also could 
help communities to provide visitors with high quality 
“interpretation” —communicating the story of their her- 
itage area in an educational and entertaining way. 


Program Funding 


While no specific funding level is proposed in the leg- 
islation at this time, the act would permit federal expen- 
ditures for limited functions. The proposal might permit 
expenditures for: 

1) small matching grants to fund feasibility studies 

and creation of management plans; 

2) “early action” grants for enhancing a heritage area 
prior to designation (for interpretive programs or 
facilities); 

3) matching funds for operation of the local manag- 
ing entities; and 

4) operation of the NPS program, including profes- 
sional technical assistance. 

The proposed legislation will avoid new bureaucracy, 
relying largely on existing mechanisms and staff. 
Designated areas will be managed by existing state or 
local governments, or by nonprofit organizations, wher- 
ever practical; local heritage area commissions could be 
established where necessary. The skills and services to be 
provided by the federal government already exist within 
the National Park Service. 


(Heritage—continued on page 19) 









Cultural 
source Training 
lative 

Sylvia Rose Augustus 


ince 1991 the National Park Service has received 
additional funding to undertake cultural resource 
training activities pursuant to Section 101(h) of the 
National Historic Preservation Act Amendments 
of 1980. This section of the law states: 


The Secretary shall develop and make available to federal 
agencies, state and local governments, private organizations 
and individuals, and other nations and international organi- 
zations pursuant to the World Heritage Convention, training 
in, and information concerning professional methods and 
techniques for the preservation of historic properties and for 
the administration of the historic preservation program at 
the federal, state, and local level. 


Modest funding (approximately $500,000 per annum) 
over the past three fiscal years has enabled the Service to 
expand its training activities to reach new audiences and to 
begin to develop a comprehensive cultural resource train- 
ing program. Many new training activities have been fund- 
ed, most in partnership with academic institutions, train- 
ing centers, public agencies, and professional and trade 
organizations. Courses cover both highly technical sub- 
jects, such as remote sensing and the preservation of out- 
door monuments, as well as preservation an conservation 
“basics” of preservation planning and documentation. 
Over 3,000 individuals have received in-depth training 
nationwide as a resuit of this training in‘tiative; some of 








the funded courses are aimed at teaching specific preserva- 
tion skills to unskilled and/or out-of-work individuals. 
The recently enacted National Historic Preservation Act 
Amendments of 1992 calls for the Secretary of the Interior 
to develop and implement a comprehensive preservation 
education and training program, directing him to provide: 


increased preservation training opportunities for other fed- 
eral, state, tribal and local government workers, and stu- 
dents; technical or financial assistaiace, or both, to historical- 
ly black colleges and universities, io tribal colleges, and to 
colleges with a high enrollment of ‘Native Americans or 
Native Hawaiians, to establish prezerv. tion training and 


degree programs. 


Since 1991 the National Park Service Cultural Resource 
Training Initiative (CRTI) has assisted over 75 training 
activities. Without assistance from CRTI many of the train- 
ing activities would not have occurred. The types of activi- 
ties that have been assisted by the CRTI have been diverse. 
Training activities associated with survey and planning, 
historic landscapes, archeology /anthropology, documen- 
tation, curation, historic architecture, and interpretation 
have all been funded. 

The CRTI money has been used primarily to “bridge the 
gap” as seed money, to print materials, to rent equipment, 
to provide scholarships for participants and for speaker 
per diem. The Service encourages applicants to seek finan- 
cial commitments from additional funding sources. This is 
taken into consideration while screening proposals. 

For further Information please contact Sylvia Rose 
Augustus, Preservation Assistance Division (424), National 
Park Service, P.O. Box 37127, Washington, D.C. 20013- 
7127. (202) 343-9595. 





Sylvia Rose Augustus is an architect and the coordinator of the 
Cultural Resource Training Initiative in the Preservation 
Assistance Division. 





NPS 1994 Cultural Resource 
Training Initiative Proposals 


In its fiscal ye 









deal on a local level with the preservation of the cultural 
and historical resources. 


Remote Sensing Geophysical Techniques for Cultral 
Ofc MPS Contact Seven De Vor (303) 969.2860 Date 


his week-long training will concentrate on the use of 








Paccaee.| Pat alta pS mandy woo 

| Office Planning and Management Capabilities for 
the Year 2000 and Beyond. iat 
Contact: Pact de Teel Patterson Tiller (202) 343-9505. Dates: 
Throughout 1994. 


activity will provide a hands-on executive develop- 
itek enpuciales tet canted eamagis vt tame tate 
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Preservation Offices (SHPO). Participants will learn how to 
ee ean a Oe 

environment in which they must oper- 
er iaietindinmn Participants will also increase 
their skills in designing and carrying out long-term strate- 
gic organizational development programs that focus on 
change and development. 


Archeology/Anthropology 

Overview of Archeological Protec‘ion Programs Training 

Sponsor: Archeological Assistance Division, NPS. 
Contact: Dick Waldbauer (202) 343-4113 Dates: Late 
Winter, Spring and Summer 1994 

etaptane c - teyeatenaghter ie oe ay mage 
resource protection programs, particularly for 
resources, law enforcement, and justice program Ess 
eunannd wil Gs podilonte of tention andl endian. It 
assists in evaluating the current status of pro- 
grams effective use of staff and funding, intro- 
duce A a clas aes auch caetaio and provide 


ways to improve existing protection and detection. 


Archeology for Managers Training Course 
Assistance Division, WASO. 
Contact: Dick Waldbauer (202) 343-4113 Dates: June 1994, 


, a variety of archeological resources so 
can identify problems, evaluate alternatives and choose 
solutions. Essential aspects of archeological resources man- 
agement will be stressed: resource inventory, evaluation, 
treatments, legal requirements, , guidelines, regula- 
tions and management a Two courses will be 
given, one in the eastern and western United States. 
Approximately 50 professionals from non-cultural 


Archeological Curation and Collections Management 
Sponsor: Archeological Assistance Division, WASO. 
Contact: Valetta Canouts (202) 343-4113 Dates: Fall 1994 

The course will provide the basic tools for archeologist 
and archeological program to develop effective 

curation programs to meet and professional stan- 
dards. Initial planning, cost analysis, applications of cura- 
torial, collections t and conservation methods 
will be addressed. It will present statutory and refutatory 
authorities and background to make decisions, 
information on technical information and explain national 
objectives for treatment of human remains and other cul- 
tural materials. 


Documentation 
Professional Skills in Preservation: Training Activities at the 
University of Maryland 
Sponsor: Historic American Buildings Survey / Historic 
American Engineering Record, NPS; University of 
. Contact: Robert J. Kapsch (202) 343-9606 Dates: 


1994 
Ghaliaede ot Useventy of Maryland end the public wit 
be provided fieldwork training in the documentation of 


historic buildings, and historic landscapes. HABS/HAER 
documentation standards will be taught. In addition there 
will be a variety of historic preservation short courses. 


Landmark Documentation, Pilot Project 

Sponsor: Western Regional Office, NPS. Contact: Paul 
Alley (415) 744-3988 Dates: November - September 1994 

Graduate Students v, .ll be taught current approaches 
and practices of docum« n’¥ng historic properties, and will 
gain experience while «king in a governmental historic- 

ation office. The development of historical contexts, 

and identification of all component resources of properties 
will be taught. Each student will be under the direction of a 
Western Regional, NPS senior staff member and produce 
individual projects involving landmark documentation. 


Documenting Your Community's Traditions 

Sponsor: Resources Division, WASO. 
Contact: Patricia L. Parker (202) 343-9505 Date: June-July, 
1994 (possibly 2 courses) 

Developed in 1992 with the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Library of Congress, this course provides “hands-on” 


Participants ts apply as teams consisting of 3-4 individuals 
and must be from Indian tribes, Alaska Native groups, or 
Native Hawaiian organizations. 


Historic Architecture 


Symposium on the Preservation and Treatment of Building 
Stone 

Sponsor: Preservation Assistance Division, NPS Contact: 
Charles Fisher (202) 343-9568 

Dates: May or June 1994 

This symposium will bring together experts on the 
preservation of stone in the context of historic buildings. 
Topics covered will focus on the special concerns sur- 

ing the chemical consolidation of stone. Maintenance 

and treatment, cleaning will be covered. Case studies will 
be presented to explore the above mentioned areas. 


Preservation Persuasion and Practice : Learning by Doing 
: Rocky Mountain Regional Office, NPS 

Contact: Rick Cronenberger (303) 969-2880 

Dates: Throughout 1994 

Hands on preservation classes will be offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: Wood Shingle /Shake Roofing, Wood 
Window and Door Repair, Stabilization Techniques, 
Structures Investigation and Project Planning. Students 
will work on current National Park Service, U.S. Forest 
Service and state owned properties in Montana. Technical 
hands on training will be taught by employees of the 
Montana State Historic Preservation Office, National Park 
Service and U.S. Forest Service. 


1994 Preservation Institute for Building Crafts Workshop 
Series 

Sponsor: Preservation Assistance Division, NPS; Historic 
Windsor, Inc. Contact: Judy Hayward (802) 674-6742 
Dates: Summer 1994 

Scholarships will be given to at least 30 participants 
from non-profit preservation agencies and organizations to 
attend courses offered by the Preservation Institute for the 
Building Crafts in Windsor, Vermont. Some of the courses 
for which funding will be available include the following: 
introduction to architectural woodworking, historic plaster 
repair, ornamental plaster repair, painting older structures, 
window conservation, and stone wall repair. 


(Augustus—continued on page 12) 
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(Augustus—continued from page 11) 


Workshop Series on Understanding the Health and 
Environmental Hazards Inherent in Architectural Restoration 


Materials and Processes. : Park Historic Architecture 
Division, NPS Contact: S. Lisa Sasser (202) 343-8153 Dates: 
1994 


This national workshop series will focus on key technical 
preservation problems and on the related health and envi- 
ronmental hazards inherent in architectural restoration 
materials and processes. The course will be developed and 
taught by RESTORE, a New York-based ation train- 
ing organization and the National Park Service, Park 
Historic Architecture Division. 


Pacific Northwest Historic Preservation Conference Workshop 

Sponsor: Park Historic Architecture Division, NPS 
Contact: S. Lisa Sasser (202) 343-8153 

Dates: March/April 1994 

This training will promote an understanding of cultural 
resource t issues and stewardship and preser- 
vation principles. Participants will be taught documenta- 
tion techniques, the use of appropriate preservation treat- 
ments and the implementation of preservation programs. 


Campbell Center Preservation/Conservation Courses 

Sponsors: Curatorial Services Division and Preservation 
Assistance Division, NPS; Campbell Center, Mt. Carroll, IL. 
Contact: Mary Lee Wood (815) 244-1173 Dates: Summer 
1994 

Scholarships for in-depth courses on conservation and 
preservation topics, including maintenance of historic 
structures and masonry ation, will be made avail- 
able to local, state and federal government officials and 
staff of not-for-profit organizations during 1994. Funds will 
also be used to upgrade written materials for several cours- 
es. 


Workshop for the Maintenance and Seismic Retrofit of 

Historic Religious Properties and Meeting Halls 
: Western Regional Office, NPS Contact: Michae' 

Crowe (415) 744-3988 Dates: January 1994 

vudhdiegs with pubs enn in the seismic retrofit of historic 

elepasdacian atbiotan: will be investigat- 
with an interest in these building 

canoe learn about Ibout facility management and the most 
current descriptions of seismic retrofit technology as it 
applies to the above mentioned building . Creative 
financing for stabilization projects will be taught. Case 
studies, lectures and panel discussions will be used to con- 
vey this information. 

Preservation Carpentry Curriculum and Training Workshop 

Sponsor: Preservation Assistance Division, NPS Contact: 
Sylvia Rose Augustus (202) 343-9595 

Dates: Summer 1994 

This 16 hour training activity will cover the principles 
and ices of preservation carpentry. There will be an 
emphasis placed on curriculum development for basic car- 


pentry conservation principles and p . The work- 
ee ing trade instructors 
and administrators . Participants have a basic 


understanding of elementary building principles. 


Institute for the Study of Classical Architecture at the New 
York Academy of Art. 

Sponsor: Preservation Assistance Division, NPS. Contact: 
Sylvia Rose Augustus (202) 343-9595. Dates: June 5-July 17, 
1994. 





These summer courses will provide students, historians, 
educators, scholars, architects, builders, and interested per- 
sons an opportunity to learn about classical architecture. 
This program is comprised of seven courses on classical 
and traditional building. The topics that are covered 
include: the elements of classical architecture; proportion; 
historic building and the traditional building 
crafts; and documentation. In addition to classroom activi- 
ties students will make field trips to historic sites and to 
artisan studios involved in the manufacture of architectural 
ornament; and will be required to prepare assignments 
involving the documentation and research of classical lan- 
guage of architecture. Funds will be used to provide sever- 
al scholarships. 


Historic Landscapes 


Historic Landscape Preservation Training session for Western 
U.S. State Historic Preservation Offices 


: Western Office, NPS Contact: 
Margaret Pepin-Donat (415) 744-3985 
Date: July 1994 


This regional, 20 hour workshop, will train State Historic 
Preservation Office staff in the field of historic landscape 
preservation. Case studies will focus on 1) inventory, eval- 
uation and documentation, 2) Secretary’s of the Interiors 
standards for rehabilitation, 3) treatment and management 
of historic landscapes. The workshop will be held in 

Videotape:” America’s Landscape Legacy” 

Sponsor:Preservation Assistance Division, NPS Contact: 
Charles Birnbaum (202) 343-9597 Date: 1994 

This video tape will raise awareness among the preser- 
vation community about historic landscapes. Examples of 
designed, rural and ethnographic landscapes will be pre- 
sented. The basic tools for research and documentation will 
be illustrated using case studies. Research ae such 
as field reconnaissance, archival research and oral history 
will be covered. 


Curation 


Archeology and Ethnography Collections Care Training 

Sponsor: Curatorial Services Division, WASO. Contact: 
Tony Knapp (202) 343-8141 Date: April 18-29, 1994. 

Topics covered in this 80-hour training course will 
include the nature of anthropological collections, documen- 
tation of their condition, institutional responsibility to eth- 
nic groups, = rticularly Native Americans, principles and 
ethics of collection care, handling, access to and use of col- 
lections, condition surveys, storage, museum environment, 
care and storage of photographs, inventory, legal issues 
and institutional responsibility to ethnic groups. Based on 
the successful Bay Foundation/NIC model. This intensive 
course is aimed at museum technicians. 


Campbell Center Preservation/Conservation Courses 

Sponsors: Curatorial Services Division, WASO. Contact: 
Tony Knapp (202) 343-8141 Date: Summer 1994 

Scholarships to courses on the care of photograph coilec- 
tions, mount making, evaluating of materials and museum 
security will be made available to selected staff working in 
local, state and federal governments. Funds for upgrading 
course materials will aiso be provided. The courses will be 
held at the Campbell Center for Historic Preservation 
Studies in Illinois. 
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Paper Conservation for the Non-Conservator 
: Curatorial Services Division, WASO Contact: 
Tony Knapp (202) 343-8141 Date: March 1994 
16 hour couzse will teach ts about the his- 
(Sg eae pee nage element a 
be taught by using case studies and 
Sean Suaitecms ctl aot haris on tapenser incor 
servation treatment techniques. 


Preventative Conservation t Workshop: Museum 
Housekeeping in Historic Furnished Structures, Exhibits and 
Storage Rooms 

Sponsor: Southeast Regional Office, Museum Services 
Division, NPS Contact: H.Dale Durham (404) 730-2201 
Date: May 1994 

This 32 hour course will teach preventative conservation 
goals and attitudes as applied to museum housekeeping. 
Housekeeping planning methods, techniques, procedures, 
and tools and equipment will be discussed, practiced and 
applied. 

ips for Collections Care Training Program 

: North Atlantic Regional Office, NPS Contact: 

John Maounis (617) 223-5055 
Date: July 11-August 6,1994 
will be provided to attend this twenty-two 

and one-half day course at a seminar given by the 
Mid-Atlantic Association of Museums. A broad range of 
technical information focusing on the care and mainte- 
nance of collections in museums. Topics such as, 
Housekeeping for the Period Room; Pest Control; Packing 
and Shipping; Monitoring and Control of Museum 
Environments; Low Budget Storage; Nature of Materials; 
Agents of Deterioration and Detailed study of materials 

Video Tape, “Basic Collection Preservation : An 
Introduction” 

Sponsor: North Atlantic Regional Office, Division of 
Cultural Resources Management, Branch of Museum 
Services Contact: John Maounis (617) 223-5055 or Michael 
D. Hendeson (617) 242-5613 Date: 1994 

This video will consist of ten short demonstrations 
showing how to preserve various materials commonly 
found in historic site collections by undertaking responsi- 
ble preventative care. The ten segments will be: Using 
Visible L:ght and UV Meters; Vacuuming Textiles; 
Creating Textile Storage; Caring for Clear finished furni- 
ture; Moving furniture; Cavity Packing; Handling and 
Storing Oversized Paper Objects; Matting Works of Art; 
Recording the Environment. 


interpretation 


Symposium on Historic Preservation Curriculum 
Development at Historically Black Colleges and Universities 

Sponsor: Preservation Assistance Division, NPS Contact: 
Sylvia Rose Augustus (202) 343-9595 

Daies: Fall 1994 

This three day symposium will invoive the participation 
of preservation educators and professionals, crafts people 
and representatives of Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. This symposium will assist the representa- 
tives of the HBCUs in the identification of the technical and 
financial needs of associated with starting a preservation 
degree program. Participants will be assisted in identifying 
the appropriate department to house the future program, 


how to develop a curriculum that will assure the compe- 
tence of graduates, and how to develop a cur: iculum that 
places a strong emphasis on community based preserva- 
tion advocacy in minority communities and the | location of 
potential funding sources. 

International Workshop on the Preservation of Historic 
Mining Sites 

: Rocky Mountain Regional Office, NPS Contact: 

Robert L. Spude (303) 969-2875 

Dates: June 1994 

This workshop will occur as part 
International Mining History Conference. The workshop 
will include a day of formal presentations and a day of 
field exercises. The formal presentations will present tech- 
nical innovations and case studies on the preservation of 

1.Teaching with Historic Places Summer Institute 


2.Workshop to Create Teaching with Historic Places Lesson 
Plans on Properties of Value to Culturally Diverse Groups 

Sponsor: Interagency Resources Division, National 

ister Branch, NPS Contact:Beth M. Boland (202) 343- 

9545 Dates: Throughout 1994 

These trainin, activities will publicize the wealth of 
information associated with the ~-~verties listed on the 
national Register of Historic Pl:.. | Educators will be 
encouraged to investigate the use of historic places to 
instruct young people about American history, geography 
and culture. This approach will be used to enhance tradi- 
tional teaching methods. These activities will encourage 
lesson plan development for teachers using the resources 
listed on the National Register of Historic Places. 


of the Third 


Miscellaneous 


Workshop For Natural Historic Landmark Owners 
: Rocky Mountain Region, NPS Contact: Greg 

Kendrick 303 969-2875 

Dates: May 1994 

This regional training activity will provide direct profes- 
sional assistance to National Historic Landmark owners. 
Participants will learn basic information pertaining to the 
implications of NHL designation, stewardship and sources 
for technical and financial assistance. 


Directory of College, University, Craft and Trade Programs in 
Cultural Resource Management. 

: WASO, NPS. Contact: Emogene A. Bevitt 202- 
343-9561. Date: FY94. 

This directory will provide paraprofessionals and stu- 
dents involved in or preparing for careers in cultural 
resource management with information needed to find an 

riate training or a degree program. The directory 
will include the following information: type of degree 
offered, sponsoring academic departments, degree require- 
ments, enrollment data, contact names and addresses, 
courses and faculty. This directory will be made available 
to preservation professionals, acade nic institutions, 
libraries, high school guidance counselors and individuals 
considering training and/or degree programs in historic 
preservation. 
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an Archeology 
t. Augustine 
nteers Assist 


Research and 
Public Outreach 


Bruce John Piatek 





he Historic St. Augustine Preservation Board, 
an agency of the Florida Department of State, 
recently completed field work on the 
fsovernment House excavation. The 


Preservation Board is an agency that is charged 


with the study and preservation of the historical and 
archeological resources of colonial St. 
Augustine, FL, and its environs. The 
Preservation Board is assisted in its archeolog- 
ical research efforts by the St. Augustine 
Archaeological Association whose members 
are avocational archeologists. The 
Association’s members provide volunteer 
assistance to professional archeological inves- 
tigations and assist in archeological education- 
al prog, ams for tourists and residents. The 
Government House investigation is currently 
in the analysis phase, with active field work 
having ended in September of 1993. 

The author, along with Stan Bond, Mary 
Martin, and the volunteers of the St. 
Augustine Archaeological Association, recent- 
ly completed a successful excavation season 
working on the Governor's House site in St. 
Augustine. The dig was conducted by the 
Historic St. Augustine Preservation Board. 
The project was designed with three principal 
goals for research and three goals for public 
education and outreach. 

The first research goal was to identify the earliest 
European use of the Government House lot and better 





Students enter unit for detailed explanation. 
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Screenin, '«" replica artifacts. 


define the boundaries of the 1¢*h century settlement. 
Behaviors which could be encountered are associated 
with the guard house and watch tower shown 
on the 1586 Boazio Map produced after Sir 
Francis Drake’s raid, and Governor Canzo’s 
home built on the site in 1598. 

Second, we hoped to better document the 
evolutionary history of the buildings that 
served as the governor's home and office. The 
historic maps contain inconsistencies in the 
structural layout of the building over short 
periods of time. These inconsistencies appear 
to be the resuit of different map makers pro- 
ducing maps of the same building but with 
differing perspectives on what was important. 
Sorting out these inconsistencies would help 
us better understand the evolution of the site 
and future assessments of other colonial prop- 
erties. 

Third, we hoped to collect data on the daily 
life of the governors, their family, servants, 
and slaves. This was the first archeological 
research conducted on the site which served 
as home and office to Florida’s colonial gover- 
nors. It was hoped that data from the excava- 
tion could provide new insights and a broader compara- 
tive database for St. Augustine. 

The findings from the excavation are preliminary since 
laboratory work is not complete, but the effort was suc- 
cessful. We discovered that during the 18th century the 
governor's courtyard was first paved with small stones 
that came into the colony as ships ballast. Later the court- 
yard was resurfaced with two successive tabby floors. 
The foundation from an 18th century guard house was 
identified and information was gathered on its construc- 
tion sequence and dimensions. Post molds indicating an 
early-18th- century or late-17th century wooden building 
were also identified. Below these features was a mid- 
17th-century well that graced the governor’s courtyard. It 
had four coquina stone columns that rose from the cor- 
ners of this square well apparently to support a roof. This 
elaborate structure was an enhancement of an earlier bar- 
rel lined well. The high point and final day of the excava- 
tion was the recovery of the complete, intact barrel from 
the bottom of the well and the board and post well repair 
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structure. The wooden items are currently being con- 
served by the Maple Leaf Shipwreck Conservation 
Laboratory in Jacksonville. It is hoped that the well struc- 
ture car be reconstructed and eventually placed on dis- 
play at the Government House museum. 

The public outreach effort required a high degree of 
planning and effort prior to beginning the excavation. 
Once the background history was known, research ques- 
tions were developed, and the site was selected, the logis- 
tics of doing the excavation were time- consuming but 
familiar. The concept of public outreach was first 
planned to be a simple process of opening che site to the 
public and having a site interpreter present current find- 
ings and working hypotheses to visitors. Next a brochure 
was added to the concept so that visitors could take addi- 
tional information from the site. The concept then grew 
to include an exhibit gallery, visible working laboratory 
space, and small museum shop. All this enhanced the 
visitor's experience and provided additional vehicles 
through which to teach people about archeology. Exhibit 
design and construction, and the activities of developing 
signs, visitor flow patterns, advertising, booking school 
tours, obtaining goods for resale, etc., were new activities 
for Stan Bond and the author who were responsible for 
getting these jobs done. 

The first goal of our outreach effort was to invite the 
public into the site and allow them to watch the work 
and ask questions. The goal was to maximize the public 
benefit from the expenditure of public funds without sac- 
rificing archeological quality. We threw open the gates 
and invited the public to watch as artifacts were discov- 
ered before their eyes. They could see history buried 
under their feet. This component of the project was high- 
ly successful. It did slow down the excavation and the 
same questions were asked thousands of times, but it 
was a great opportunity for people to see the real St. 
Augustine, and to make a link to the past. 

A second goal was to develop the 3,000 square foot 
exhibit gallery. The author designed the exhibit hall to be 
a hands-on, do what the archeologists do, exhibit space. 
This effort was something new and it worked well. 
Visitors could reconstruct a ceramic dish, match artifacts 
with the people who used them, dress up like a colonist, 
use a surveyors level, see building foundations under 
the existing building, step into a mock excavation unit 
which appears 6’ below ground, see artifacts, look into 
the laboratory and even excavate and screen for replica 
artifacts. People were able to grasp the bigger picture of 
what archeology was and how it discovers the past. The 
exhibit invited people to learn by not only seeing artifacts 
but by touching and doing things. 

The final goal for public education and outreach was 
the school tour program. School groups toured the exca- 
vation, archeology gallery, and the Government House 
museum. Staff archeologists or volunteers led the tours 
which served over 1,000 students. We also had tours 
from the Florida School for the Deaf and Blind which 
provided an interpretative challenge. Tours did not end 
with the coming of summer. Students from the local 
school board’s Summer Marine Sciences program came 
to the site throughout the summer. They learned how 
important marine resources were to the colonist and even 
made tabby while in period dress. Students from the San 
Luis Archaeological & Historical Site summer program 
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View site with visitors. Interpreter is in period diess. 


assisted with the excavation. 

Volunteers were an integral part of this and other com- 
ponents of the project and provided over 4,500 hours of 
labor. Most of the project volunteers were retired profes- 
sionals, a few high schoc! students, and working people 
that helped on the weekends. Two dedicated volunteers 
helped construct the archeological exhibits and provided 
labor as well as expertise in engineering and technical 
drafting and design. Once the project began, one volun- 
teer coordinated and scheduled volunteers to run the 
gallery space and assist in the museum store. Volunteers 
greeted and interpreted the exhibit space to over 105,000 
visitors. The exhibit was staffed by volunteers from 10:00 
a.m to 4:00 p.m., seven days a week. Volunteers also 
assisted at the excavation screens and in the washing and 
initial sorting of artifacts. Many of these volunteers are 
members of the St. Augustine Archaeological 
Association. The Association is a volunteer organization 
started by staff of the Historic St. Augustine Preservation 
Board to encourage interest in archeology and channel 
that interest in positive directions. Other volunteers were 
not Association members but wanted a chance to help in 
this exciting project and to meet other people with simi- 
lar interests. About three fifths of the volunteer hours 
were spent in the operation of the gallery with the 
remainder related to field work. Since volunteers had 
total freedom to select the activity they wanted, they all 
moved into tasks that suited them and required little if 
any supervision once they were trained. All aspects of 
the project, which spanned nearly eight months, were a 
great success. 





Bruce John Piatek is the museum administrator for the Historic 
St. Augustine Preservation Board. For his work on this project, 
Mr. Piatek received Florida’s Department of State Productivity 
Award and the Florida Association of Museums’ 1993 Museum 
Services Award for Innovation, citing his creation of a unique 
urban archeology exhibit at the Government House site in St. 
Augustine. 


Photos by the author. 
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eology of 
ndustrial Town 


ers Ferry and 
the New Order of 
Manufacturing 


Paul A. Shackel 


ince 1989, Harpers Ferry National Historica! Park, 
WV, has embarked upon one of the largest con- 
struction and archeology projects in the National 
Park Service. While the archeology program 
serves Section 106 compliance needs, a dedicated 
staff of archeologists, cultural landscape architects, and 
historians have made significant contributions studying 
the material and cultural consequences of this enterprising 
community within the context of larger social, economic 
and political issues of 19th-century industrial life. Since 
public interpretation is a major thrust of the park’s mis- 
sion, interpreters use current research to focus attention on 
the value and importance of the park’s cultural resource. 
Research allows park personnel to provide to the public 
up-to-date information which enables the interpreter to 
enliven their tations. In a recent issue of Park Science 
Lois Winter (1993:9) notes that ongoing research, such as 
archeology, allows visitors to explore the value of the park 
as a laboratory for historical studies, an important park 
value that visitors may not otherwise have the opportunity 


to appreciate. 
Archeol 


ogists have performed work in Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park since the late 1950s. Most of these 
excavations have concentrated on the early-19th-century 
gun manufacturing industry and supporting commerce 
(figure 1). These investigations include the rifle works 
(Carson 1962; Larabee 1960b, 1961, 1962), the arsenal yard 
(Cotter 1959, 1960; Larabee 1960a), and industrial enter- 
prises on Virginius Island (Hannah 1969). Work has con- 
tinued through the 1980s documenting these resources as 
well as Civil War and post-bellum sites for future resource 
identification and protection (e.g. Frye and Frye 1989; 
Winter and Frye 1992). Since 1989 four major archeological 
excavations and many smaller projects have been under- 
taken by the division of archeology at Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park. Archeology in the center of the 
commercial district has focused upon the everyday lives of 
residents who lived, prospered, struggled, and worked in 
this small industrial town. Excavations were performed at 
armory worker's houses, a hotel, boarding houses, stores, 
and at dwellings of private citizens. Most recently work 
has occurred on Virginius Island, a small private industrial 
community that served the armory facilities as well as the 
local and regional economy. 


The Garden and the Machine in the United States 
Armory 


Pollen and phytolith studies (Cummings 1993; Rovner 
1993) have allowed new interpretations of the cl.anging 
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cultural environment within the context of industrial- 
ization (Shackel 1993). While industrialists and agricul- 
turalists of the new republic argued whether this nation 
should industrialize or become the bread basket of the 
world, Harpers Ferry grew as an industrial town at the 
confluence of the Shenandoah and Potomac Rivers, 
some 60 miles from the major ports of Georgetown and 
Alexandria. During the early-19th century industrial 
development in remote areas was justified as making 
nature productive (Marx 1961; Kasson 1979). 
Examination of the archeobotanical remains provides 
evidence of one strategy that early Harpers Ferry indus- 
trialists may have used to create a compromise that 
allowed industry and nature to coexist. Pollen and phy- 
tolith data from the grounds adjacent to the armory 
indicates that armory officials made every attempt to 
provide well-groomed, manicured lawns in this indus- 
trial environment (Cummings 1993; Rovner 1993) (see 
figure 1). Maintaining a natural environment around 





Fig. 1. A pastoral view of the early-19th-century musket factory in Harpers 
Ferry, WV. 


the armory helped to justify the coexistence of the 
machine and nature within Harpers Ferry. By the 1830s, 
when the industrialization process and disciplined 
manufacturing techniques became established and 
industry no longer had to justify its coexistence with 
nature, the surrounding areas were no longer main- 
tained (Shackel 1993). Yards lost their manicured nature 
as weedy plants dominated the ground’s floral compo- 
sition. 


Domestic Sites of Armory Workers 


There is evidence of the persistence of craft and home 
industry in some of the excavations of armorers’ 
domestic lots. In one assemblage dating to the 1820s 
through 1830s, a comparatively large quantity of gun 
parts and tools were found in association with the 
workers’ dwelling (Shackel in prep; Larsen in prep). 
Since armorers were often employed in a piece-work 
situation until 1841, these tools and gun parts may be 
evidence that piece-work manufacturing was done on 
the armorer’s homelot. Factory discipline as we know 
of it today was only in its most rudimentary form in 


Harpers Ferry. 
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Evidence at the master armorer’s house 
indicates that household residents were 
increasingly eager to participate in the new 
industrial order, purchasing the newest 
and most fashionable commodities trans- 
ported into town by rail and canal (Lucas 
1993a). In contrast, the examination of an 
armory worker’s household indicates that 
his family was probably more reluctant to 
participate in the new consumer revolu- 
tion of the 1820s-1840s. These residents 
acquired, used, and disposed of consumer 
goods that were fashionable several gener- 
ations earlier (Lucas in prep). Economic 
constraints may be one explanation for this 
phenomenon, but much in the same way 
that residents adhered to their craft occu- 
pation, this consumer pattern may be an 
expression of workers’ adherence to the 
preindustrial order (Lucas and Shackel in 
press). 


Hotels and Boarding Houses 


Excavations adjacent to a hotel that 
coexisted during the armory’s operations located a wide 
range of consumer goods that were probably used by a 
variety of social, business, and economic groups (figures 
2 and 3). The variability of goods may indicate the differ- 
ent roles the hotel served to facilitate cultural interac- 
tions. It oper- 
ated asa 
place for 
business as 
well as a 
locale for 
informal 
transactions. 
The variety 
of material 
goods found 
may have 
been a con- 
scious effort 
by the hotel 
owners to 
maximize 
business 
potential 
(Larsen and 
Lucas 1993, 
in prep). 

Boarders 
traditionally 
tend to be 
the landless, 
mobile, 
laborers of 
industrial society. Examination of a late-19th-century 
boardinghouse privy and its comparison to an entrepre- 
neur household’s assemblage illuminates the differences 
in material wealth and health conditions between classes 
in an industrializing society (figure 4). Generally, the 
boarders lacked variety in their diet and had a relatively 





Fig. 3. Excavations of the 1830s hotel privy in Harpers 
Ferry. 
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Fig. 2. Excavation in the backyards of the 1830s hotel in Harpers Ferry. 


high disease rate (i.e., intestinal roundworm and whip 
worm). One of the town’s major entrepreneurial fami- 
lies living adjacent to the boardinghouse had a signifi- 
cantly greater variety of foods as well as a much higher 
parasites rate (Reinhard 1993). Other stereotypes of 
wealth held true when comparing these two assem- 
blages. The entrepreneur’s househuld had a greater 
diversity of higher cost ceramics while the boarders 
used common “thrasher’s china” (Lucas 1993b). About 
76% of the containers found at the boarding house were 
medicine-related, while only 20% of the containers 
were medicine-related at the entrepreneurs house. The 





Fig. 4. A view of late-19th-century Harpers Ferry. 


boarders also had a substantially greater proportion of 
pain killers and medicines for digestive disorders. 
These differences are a major indicator of the contrast 
between laborers, and non-laborers health and medici- 
nal treatment (Larsen 1993). 


(Harpers Ferry—continued on page 18) 
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(Harpers Ferry—continued from page 17) 
An Archeology of 19th-Century Harpers Ferry 


At the beginning of the industrial era many craftsmen 
felt that wage labor was “drawing the chains of slavery, 
and riveting them closer and closer around the limbs of 
free labor” (quoted in McPherson 1988:25). The develop- 
ment of an industrial town at Harpers affected both 
work and domestic life as well as the landscape and the 
built environment. As individuals’ lives were increasing- 
ly being driven by time discipline, they chose to either 
participate in these new cultural patterns, attempt to alter 
them, or withdraw from them. The archeology program 
at Harpers Ferry National Historical Park provides some 
interpretations of how people reacted to the new indus- 
trial order. This work addresses questions beyond 
Section 106 compliance needs and contributes significant 
information to the park’s database for interpreters’ use. 
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(Heritage—continued from page 9) 
Long-term Obligations 


The p legislation seeks to help heritage areas 
become self-sustaining. The p itself will last only 
25 years unless reauthorized by Congress. In addition, 
the Secretary can request that Congress withdraw the 
federal recognition of any area that no | meets the 
criteria; that means designated units that don’: prove 
themselves over time can be 

Any Heritage Area Commissions designated by the 
Secretary would be dissolved after ten years (with a pos- 
sible extension of five years). By limiting the length of 
time for which an area may receive federal funds, other 
areas can be added to the system over time without com- 

the total federal 

Over the years in which the federal government pro- 
vides assistance, a heritage area should develop the 
momentum to exist independently. During this 
time it will have the opportunity to prove its viability, 
through attracting visitors, demonstrating economic and 
cultural value, and building local and state political sup- 
port. When federal assistance ends, the area would 
remain a part of the national system, but would be finan- 
cially and administratively independent. 


Public Participation 


NPS is making public participation and outreach a top 
priority as it seeks to respond to the widespread public 
interest in heritage conservation. The Service has 
involved a wide constituency and kept all interested par- 
ties fully informed during development of this proposal. 

Over 2,000 organizations and individuals have 
received information about the proposal’s progress and 
have been asked for feedback; NPS has convened five 
public meetings around the country to solicit the public's 
views and met with every interested organization that 
has requested information on the proposal. 

Please share your ideas with us! Contact the National 
Park Service, Recreation Resources Assistance Division 
(782), Washi , DC 20013-7127 (attn: Heritage 
Partnerships); 202-343-3780. 





Alan J. Turnbull is an outdoor recreation planner working in 
the Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assistance 
(RTCA), National Park Service, Washington, DC. 
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toric Parkway 


ign 
ok at the AASHTO 
Green Book 


Summary of Position Paper 


Paul Daniel Marriott 


his country has a rich history of parkway 
development. Beginning in the early decades 
of this century, a concerted effort to promote, 
ign, and develop safe, attractive, and plea- 
surable drives led to the development of 
numerous parkways. Such motor ways threading 
a landscape were designed to offer the urban 
dweller visual , recreation, and interaction with 
the natural environment. This relationship between the 
park and its many uses, znd the roadway with its auto- 
mobile function, is what distinguishes a parkway from 
other types of roadways. The pleasure of the driving 


oe is paramount. 

ith the passage of the Intermodal Surface 

i Act (ISTEA), and a new view 
on transportation systems in this nation, there currently 
exists a climate of expectation and opportunity. The 


greater flexibility available to local and state govern- 
ments in the distribution and use of federal funding has 
generated new approaches for addressing transportation 
issues. Many communities are now responding by imple- 
menting creative transportation solutions and 

ments that would have been difficult only a few years 
ago. In order to respond to this demand and still main- 
tain the safe movement of people and goods, it will be 
necessary for highway design standards to recognize and 
respond to these new attitudes and opportunities. 


National Significance 


The existing and potential losses to the structure and 
character of historic parkways represent not only the loss 
of detail or historic dhastches to a particular roadway, but 
a significant loss of an important national resource. 
Historic parkways are the legacy of the history of high- 
way development in this nation. They represent a period 
in which significant advances were made in highway 
engineering. They demonstrate the successful interaction 
of diverse professional groups working together to inte- 
grate the automobile with the landscape. The engineers, 
landscape architects, planners, architects, and conserva- 
tion professionals who developed, designed, and built 
parkways were developing corridors for transportation, 
recreation, environmental management, and community 
enhancement. These multi-use transportation corridors in 
many ways embody the established goals of ISTEA. 

Recreational driving is now the number two form of 
recreation in the United States.' Closely related is the 
fact that tourism is now the third largest industry and the 
second largest employer in the nation.? With this in 
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ort Term 
ining Update 


ebruary - May, 1994 
Emogene Bevitt 


hen the Directory of Training Opportunities (CRM, Vol. 16, 
No. 9) was published it incorporated the information 
that was available. This update provides information 
about additional training for the time period February- 
May 1994. 

In 1994 the National Park Service plans to revise the Long Term Education 
Directory that was published in October 1992. If you have any information 
about training or college programs that cover 6 months to multiple years in 
length, please contact me by telephone 202-343-9561, or send current infor- 
mation to me at National Park Service, Preservation Assistance Division, PO 
Box 37127, Washington, D.C. 20013-7127. Information will be needed by 
May 1994. 

The next Short Term Training Directory will be available in late 1994 and will cover Jan.-Dec. 1995. This directory has previously been 
organized by the course sponsor (i.e. Federal, State, College and University, and Other Organizations). We have decided to revise 
this format and organize course listings by the topics that were identified in the Long Term Education Directory. The update that fol- 
lows is a preview of this new format. Information for inclusion in the 1995 directory will need to be received in September 1994. 





COMMON GROUND, COURSES OF INTEREST 
TO More THAN ONE SPECIALTY 


Cultural Tourism Fundamentals, March 2, 1994, Willard 
House and Clock Museum, Grafton, MA; How to Develop a 
Marketing Plan, April 27, 1994, Fitchburg Art Museum, 
Fitchburg, MA. Seminars to assist cultural organizations in 
Massachusetts in learning about the potentials of cultural 
tourism. Contact Boston Preservation Alliance, 45 School 
Street, Boston, MA 02108. 


Forging Our Future, March 6-11, 1994, Williamsburg, VA, 
$250.00-$190.00. Conference of National Park Cooperating 
Associations (CNPCA). Preconference seminars on: private 
funds for public parks, working with nonprofit boards, man- 
aging personnel, managing the publication process. 
Conference themes include benefits of cooperative market- 
ing, creating visitor and staff satisfaction, forging partner- 
ship between National Park Services and Associations, dis- 
play and store design, membership, multimedia education, 
volunteer programs. Contact CNPCA, 135 Commerce 
Street, Sevierville, TN 37862, telephone 615-428-4239. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND RELATED SPECIALTIES 
ee 










weying Techniques, May 6-9, 1994, Carbondale, 
+23, ee Moroes, CO; $10.00. 


}, March 18-21, 1994, 








vation fab. 22, Match 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 


4671. 

Materials Research Society, April | 1-15, 1994, San Francisco, 
CA. Annual spring meeting, includes the symposium 
“Material Issues in Art and Archeology IV.” Contact MRS, 
9800 McKnight Road, Pittsburgh, PA 15237. 


Society for Applied Anthropology, Apri! 13-17, 1994, Cancun, 


Mexico. Annual meeting, themes include cultural resource 
management, tourism, the environment, Maya tradition, 
disaster research & tourism development. 

Contact Tony Oliver-Smith, Department of Anthropology, 
1350 Turlington Hall, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 
3261 1-2036. 


Research and Archeological Excavations, approx. | 4 days, 
range from $1400-$1800-$2800; locations in 1994 include 
sites in Ireland (March & Apri!): Turkey (May & Aug.). Other 
opportunities in documentation, ethnography, and archi- 
tecture exist. Contact Earthwatch Expeditions Inc., 680 
Mount Auburn Street, PO Box 403, Watertown MA 02272, 
telephone 617-926-8200. 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Community Response, Interviewing and Research, approx. 
14 days, range from $1400-$1800-$2800; locations in 1994 
include sites in Nepal (March, April, May, June); Paraguay 
(March, April, July); ireland (April). Contact Earthwatch 
Expeditions Inc., 680 Mount Auburn Street, PO Box 403, 
Watertown MA 02272, telephone 617-926-8200. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY 

African Americans and the National Park Service (NPS) 
Ethaography Program, April 25-28, 1994, Boston, MA; 
applicants selected for this course will have costs for the 
course paid, including tuition, airfare, lodging and meals. 
Of 30 course slots, 20 are reserved for NPS park staff, 10 
are for African Americans from community organizations 
concerned with NPS units. Course introduces the NPS 
Applied Ethnography Program and demonstrates how 
applied ethnography can benefit park management, oper- 
ations and planning, using presentations, case studies 
and field trips. Participants will identify African American 
concerns about documentation, protection, and interpre- 
tation of resources to various audiences. 
Contact jenny Masur, Anthropology Division, National 
Park Service, PO Box 37127, Washington, D.C. 20013-7127, 
telephone 202-343-8159. 


Interviewing and Traditional Cultures, 
approx. 14 days, range from $1400-$1800-$2800; locations 
in 1994 include sites in India (March); Senegal (April, 
May, June). Contact Earthwatch Expeditions inc., 680 
Mount Auburn Street, PO Box 403, Watertown MA 02272, 
telephone 617-926-8200. 


CRAFTS, TRADES, AND APPRENTICESHIPS 

PAPERMAKING 

Paper Legacies: People and ‘ine +listory of Hand 
Papermaking, Feb. 17, 1994; March !7, 1994; and 
April 14, 1994; New York, NY, no fee. Lecture workshops 
begin at 6:30 pm at The Grolier Club, 47 East 60th Street, 
New York, NY. Contact Dieu Donne Papermill Inc., 
3 Crosby Street, 5th Floor, New York, NY 10013, telephone 
212-226-0573. 


TIMBER FRAMING 


Traves [Historic] 

Making it in the 18th Century: Artisans and 
3 Feb. 6-11, 1994, Williamsburg, VA, 
$325.00. The 46th Colonial Williamsburg Antiques Forum 
will cover the tools and technologies used in metalwork- 
ing, cabinetmaking, pottery production, silversmithing, 
and other historic trades. The meeting will include con- 
servation workshops. Contact Deborah Chapman, 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, PO Box 1776, 
Williamsburg, VA 23187. 


Historic BUILDING RELATED SPECIALTIES 


ARCHITECTURAL (TREATMENT) 


Washingtoniana Noon Slide Shows, see History, Public 
History 


Green Building Conference, Feb. 16-17, 1994, Gaithersburg, 
MD; $200.00. Green buildings are defined as structures that 
minimize the impact of our global, neighborhood and inter- 
nal environments during their design, construction, opera- 
tion and eventual demolition. This conference will look at 
the development of assessment methodologies and perfor- 
mance criteria, international and municipal green building 
programs, case studies including commercial, institutional 
and residential structures, future and current technologies. 
Cosponsors: U.S. Green Building Council and the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology (NIST). Contact Lori 
Phillips, NIST, Room A807 Administration Building, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20899-0001, telephone 301-975-4513. 


The Fabric of Neighborhoods Symposium, March |8-20, 
1994, St. Louis, MO. Contact Kate Theimer, St. Louis Young 


Architects Forum/Historic Resources, American Institute of 
Architects, 1735 New York Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 
20006, telephone 202-626-7345. 


The Technology of Compressed Earth Blocks, Apri! 13-29, 
1994 (French Version); or November 1994 (English Version); 
Grenoble, France. Sponsor: International Centre for Earth 
Construction. Contact Marina Trappeniers or Titane Galer, 
CRATerre, Ecole D’Architecture, 10 Galerie des Baladins, BP 
2636, F-38036 Grenoble Cedex 2, France, telephone (33) 76 
40 14 39 or (33) 76 40 66 25, fax (33) 76 22 72 56. 


International Emergency t and Engineering 
Conference (April 18-21), see Applied Technology 
Specialties 

World Conference on Natural Disaster Reduction, May 23-27, 
1994, Yokohama, Japan. Global and regional mid-term 
review of IDNDR activities; sessions on strategies for disas- 
ter mitigation; exhibits. Contact IDNDR Secretariat, United 
Nations, Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland. 


Preservation and Reproduction of Historic Wallpaper, May 
1994. Contact Campbell Center for Historic Preservation 
Studies, 203 East Seminary, P.O. Box 66, Mount Carroll, IL 
61053, telephone 815-244-1173. 


DOCUMENTATION (TREATMENT) 


Traditional Finnish Architecture, May, june, 
Aug. 1994, 21 days, $1495.00. Contact Earthwatch 
Expeditions Inc., 680 Mount Auburn Street, PO Box 403, 
Watertown MA 02272, telephone 617-926-8200. 


MAINTENANCE 

Inventory and Condition Assessment Program (version 2.0) 
Training, Feb. 28-March 4, 1994 or March 7-11, 1994, both at 
Harpers Ferry, WV. Training for National Park Service main- 
tenance personnel. Contact Gary Thompson, Engineering 
and Safety Services Division, National Park Service, P.O. Box 
37127, Washington, D.C. 20013-7127, telephone 202-343- 
7040. 


Preservation and Skills Training Program for National Park 
Service maintenance personnel. Announcement opens for 
mentors and trainees in March 1994. Contact Dorothy 
Printup, Williamsport Preservation Training Center, National 
Park Service, 205 West Potomac Street, Williamsport, MD 
21795, telephone 301-223-7872. 
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PLANNING AND SPECIFYING 
TEMPORARY PROTECTION 


Projects involving historic interiors range 
from the meticulous restoration of a 
National Historic Landmark residence as 
a museum to the insertion of modern 
apartment units in an abandoned loft build- 
ing. The size of the building, significance 
of the interiors, and scope of work will 
determine how best to protect interior 
finishes, features, and collections during 
construction work. All work involving 
historic buildings, however, shares the need 
to properly plan for and specify appropriate 
temporary protection measures. Without 
such provisions, unnecessary damage 
can result which will require additional 


funds to correct or which can lead to 
irreversible loss of historic fabric. 


Problem 


Relying on the contractor to protect interiors 
without specifying such protection puts 
historic material and finishes at unnecessary 
risk. Protective measures must be speci- 
fied in the construction specifications for 
the job. 

Although general contract language may 
make reference to “protecting existing 
construction” and may require that the 
contractor “‘restore any damage to its 
original condition at no additiunal cost to the 
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Specifying Temporary 
Protection of Historic 
Interiors During 
Construction and Repair 


Dale H. Frens, AIA 
Frens and Frens 


Historic interiors and collections 
should be protected from potential 
damage during construction work 


owner” (or other similar language), in 
practice, the general nature of the language 
affords little protection to existing historic 
finishes or features. At best, such measures 
may provide a mechanism for repairing 
and paying for damage after it has occurred. 
some contractors deliberately elect to repair 
damage, believing it is cheaper. 


Solution 
The planning process includ:s three 


applies to buildings in which collections 
are stored or displayed, including cases 


operations pose a serious threat to col- 
lections, and it is nearly always desirable for 
the collection to be removed from the work 
area. While this may seem obvious, in 
practice, maintenance and repair activities 
often take place in spaces containing 
collections. Common examples of this 
include the installation of wiring for security 


work undertaken after owner occupancy. 
Except for the most minor repairs, as 
defined by the curator of collections for the 
institution or other responsible parties, 
collections should be moved out of the 
construction areas to a secured and safe 
For small buildings where extensive work 
is taking place, the collection should be 
entirely moved off site to another location. 
This approach may also be desirable for 
larger buildings, depending upon the nature 
of the work, risks to collections, and 
availability of protected space on site. 
Fire Protection 
Fire poses the greatest risk of sudden 
activities in existing buildings. Just one of 
numerous examples is the 1985 Harrison 
Court fire in Philadelphia, in which a block- 
long National Register warehouse building 
undergoing rehabilitation burned to the 
ground (see cover photo). The fire was 
caused by sparks from cutting torches that 
were being used during selective interior 
To address the threat of loss of life and 
property during construction operations, the 
National Fire Protection Association 
(NFPA) publishes NFPA 241: Safeguarding 
Building Construction and Demolition 
Operations, most recently reissued in 1989". 
Although written to provide fire protection 
procedures for all types of building con- 
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Figure 1. The spontaneous combustion of cloth rags that had been used in applying a common finish- 
ing wax caused over $1 million damage to a historic government office building in 1991. Remains of 
the trash can where the rags had been stored overnight is indicated by the fireman's notepad. After 
the cause of the fire was determined, a standard specification provision was developed for future 


contracts 
the site at the end of the day. 


tion, NFPA 241 should be a reference 
standard in any selective demolition speci- 
fication, and a foundation for addressing 
fire safety on building rehabilitation sites. 
Additional guidance is available in NFPA 
914: Rehabilitation and Adaptive Reuse of 
Historic Structures. When these are utilized 
as reference standards, the historic building 
owner should obtain and enforce their 
recommendations (see figure 1). 

The building owner and design profes- 
sional should also review fire protection 
measures and fire fighting methods that are 
permitted by the standard but may be insen- 
sitive to the protection of historic finishes. 
Such measures and procedures should 
be clearly stated as ‘‘prohibited”’ in the 
specifications or construction agreement. 

According to NFPA, 60% of the fire 
losses to buildings under construction were 
caused by the following: 1) portable heating 
equipment (25%); 2) cutting, welding, 
and plumbers’ torches (20%); and, 3) 
matches and smoking (15%). 

In addition to these three causes cited by 
NFPA, for historic buildings there is a fourth 
major cause—the use of heat devices to 
remove paint. They share a common char- 
acteristic: they are all caused by contractor 
operations on the site. For these reasons, 
full adherence to the project specifications 
is needed to reduce, or eliminate, these 


causes of fire. ef 


the contractor to remove all material contaminated with finishing products from 


Temporary Heat 


During the normal operation of a build- 
ing, the heating plant—boiler or warm 
air furnace—is placed at a remote location 
(usually in a fire-rated room); set in 
a stationary position; equipped with a fresh 
air supply and non-combustible exhaust 
flue; and supplied with fuel piped from 
a remote oil tank or by a natural gas pipe 
brought into the building. In the case of 
construction projects involving historic 
buildings, temporary heating devices are 
frequently utilized. These devices are 
inherently dangerous because they are 
portable and often unstable; have movable 
and nearby fuel tanks; and often exhaust 
into the space being heated. 

Electric temporary heaters are considered 
the safest temporary heating devices, 
but require heavy conductors and power 
supplies which are not always available 
at desired locations when temporary heat is 
needed. As a result, these are generally 
not used. One alternative is a propane 
heater, which is safer and cleaner in 
operation than the oil-fired temporary 
heating unit, and has greater output and 
portability than the electric heater. Oil-fired 
temporary heaters should be avoided unless 
they can be vented directly to the building's 
exterior, or be placed in a completely 
open space of a building that is of non- 
combustible construction. 

















and emergency fire protection apparatus 
to assure that s>arks or drops of hot metal 
do not start fires. Cutting and welding 
should be controlled by requiring a new 


to occur. A permit should not be issued until 
the following conditions are satisfied: 
1. It has been determined that cutting 
and welding can be safely conducted 
at the desired location; 
2. Combustibles have been moved 
away or safely covered; 
3. Fire watchmen with extinguishers 
are posted for the duration of the 
work and for 30 minutes after work 
completion; and 
4. Cutting and welding operations 
cease 2 hours prior to the close of 
construction each day to minimize 





fill this role.) In addition to issuing and 
logging-in the cutting and welding permits, 
the fire protection manager should routinely 
inspect cutting and welding locations, 
all temporary heating equipment in 
operation, existing fire protection systems 
and exits, and first aid fire fighting equip- 
ment. (“First aid” fire fighting equipment 
refers to fire extinguishers and available 
water sources available at the job site for 
providing the “‘first aid”’ in fighting a fire.) 
At the end of each work shift, the fire 
protection manager should file a written 
report with the construction manager or 
contractor and the owner. Any violations or 
unsafe conditions relating to fire protection 
should be immediately reported to the 
construction project manager for action, 
including halting unsafe operations, 
improving fire protection measures, and 
notification of the owner. 

A fire watchman reporting to the fire 
protection manager should be stationed 
at each cutting or welding location. The fire 
watchman’s responsibilities include 
watching the work area for falling sparks 
and molten metal; covering combustible 
materials with fire blankets and maintaining 
such protection; and inspecting and 
maintaining first aid fire fighting equip- 


fireman or other designated people should 
be assigned the responsibility of inspect- 
ing of each cutting and welding location 
frequently during the day (see figure 2). 

The extent of first-aid fire fighting 
equipment is dependent on the size and 
type of building and scope of project 
work. At a minimum, even for restoration 
work in a small house museum, one or 
two ABC-type fire extinguishers should be 
placed in plain sight on each floor of the 
building where work is taking place. The 
available water supply should be located and 
Clearly marked, maintained, and provisions 
made for its ready use. 

For all rehabilitation projects, the 
provision and/or maintenance of exits is 
of critical importance, both for life safety 
of construction personnel, and for fire 
fighters’ access to work areas. For m.:jor 
rehabilitation projects in large and tall 
buildings, the handling of exit stairways is 
of great importance. Existing exit stair 
towers should be maintained, and construc- 
tion priority given to the completion of new 
exit Stairways. Where an existing fire door 
requires , the old door should 
be removed and the new door and hardware 
installed immediatelv. While perhaps not 
as efficient as removing all doors in one 
phase and installing all new doors in 
a second phase, replacement on a one-for- 
one basis ensures that no more than one 
fire tower door is out of operation 
at any time during construction. 

Prior to the commencement of any major 
rehabilitation on the small or large historic 
property, the owner and construction 
manager or contractor should meet with the 
local fire marshal to plan site and building 
access in the event of fire. The extent of 
fire department coordination is dependent 
on the size and location of the project, 
the significance of the structure, and the type 
of hazardous operations included in the 
project scope. Access paths for heavy fire 
fighting equipment should be laid out 
and maintained. Free access from the street 
to fire hydrants and to outside connections 
for standpipes, sprinklers or other fire 
extinguishing equipment should be provided 
and maintained. 

The third most common cause of fire 
during construction is smoking and matches 
— entirely a construction management 
issue. Construction specifications for 
rehabilitation work should always prohibit 
smoking within the building, and enforce- 
ment of the prohibition is a priority 
responsibility of the contractor or construc- 
tion manager. 

A fourth cause of fire in historic buildings 
is the use of heating devices to remove 
paint. Due to the high fire risks, the use of 
open flame devicés to remove paint should 
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Figure 2. Because of the fire risks, open flame 
cutting and welding deserves careful attention both 


in the preparation of specifications and during 
the work. As much welding as possible should be 


done off site. For example, at the Nightingale-Brown 
House, several large trusses were assembled off site, 
then cartfully hoisted through a window for 

installation. Photo: Irving B. Haynes and Associates. 


be prohibited in the specifications. Special 
precautions should be delineated when 
allowing heat plates and especially hot air 
guns. In addition to the possibility of igniting 
the wood, there is the even greater risk 
of ignition of flammable debris commonly 
found in wall cavities and behind cornices 
(see Preservation Tech Note Number 18). 
Where heat devices are permitted, their use 
should be prohibited from cornice soffits 
or other similar conditions where friable 
combustible material may be exposed to 
heat through cracks and open joints. 
Additionally, paint removal work should 
stop at least two hours prior to the site being 
vacated each evening, to increase chances 
of early detection of any smoldering fire. 
The area of the day’s work must also be 
carefully inspected. Construction speci- 
fications should also require that temporary 
fire detection devices be installed in close 
proximity to the specific work area and 
that the alarm system be directly monitored. 


Protection of Historic Interior 
Features and Finishes 


An important difference between protecting 
historic interior features and finishes 

and protecting new interior features and 
finishes during construction is in the timing 
of the construction schedule. In new 
work, important and fragile casework and 
finishes are installed late in the construction 
schedule, after mechanical and electrical 








systems and other high impact work are 


finishes are exposed to all the high impact 
and potentially damaging construction 
Phases of the project, except to the extent 


of such spaces. Spaces with restricted 
access should be identified by the planning 
tean: and indicated in the construction 
documents in order to allow the contractor 
to include any associated costs in his price 
proposal (see figure 4). 

For spaces such as halls and lobbies, 
it may not be practicable to limit access, and 
for all interior spaces, some construction 
work may be required. In such circum- 


ing, walls up to approximately 6 foot height, 

and special construction such as staircases. 

Only under unusual circumstances do 

ceilings or upper wall areas require physical 
protection during construction. a 
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dust and dirt, and spilled liquids (see figure 
5). If work in, or traffic through, a particular 
space does not involve one or more of 
these risks, temporary protection may be 
reduced. Damage caused by abrasion can be 
controlled by means of protective cover- 
ings such as canvas tarps or resilient 
wood fiber panels. Canvas tarps should 
overlap and be taped at all joints. Resilient 
wood fiber panels should be carefully 
wall to wall. Joints should be taped to avoid 
displacement of the panels after setting. 
For added safety, resilient panels left 
should also be fire-retardant treated 
to achieve a UL Class A listing for flame 
spread and smoke developed. Such a readily 
available product is N.C.F.R Homasote. 
For greater protection from physical 
force, a layer of plywood can be applied 
over the Homasot: panel underlayment, 
with joints staggered to stabilize the 
assembly. In this double layer assembly, 
the top plywood should be treated with 
a fire-retardant, but the underlayment need 





Figure 3. Vibrations generated during construction may necessitate the installation of temporary support for such fragile features as plaster ceiling cornices 
and soffits. Drawing: Villard Houses — courtesy of Emery Roth & Sons Architects. P.C. Photo: The Octagon, ict Eee, A. 
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Figure 4. Temporary protection during construction 
covering 


can ~~!ve historic features, such as 


floors and wails, as well as using temporary doors 
to contro! the passage of workers and the inevitable 
dust and dirt. Prominently located fire extinguishers 
are mandatory. Photo: Lonnie Hovey, AIA, 

The Octagon. 


not be. Where protection from spilled 

liquids is required, a layer of polyethylene 
sheeting should be applied between the 
Homasote panels and the plywood top layer. 
Care should be taken in planning the 

protection assembly to ensure that moisture 
from spilled liquids is not trapped against 
stone-finish destruction could potentially go 
undetected for months while concealed 
from view under the protection assembly. 
Care should also be taken to avoid sheet 
coverings such as building felt, which 

Wall ion is typically fabricated 
from fire-retardant treated plywood 

attached to wood framing. The assembly 
should be self-supporting and self-bracing, 
secured at its base to the floor protection 
assembly. Struts and walers need to be 

provided, as required, to brace the assembly 
wall finish. Careful assembly includes using 
screw fasteners in order to eliminate 

hammering during assembly and ripping 


wall materials, the back side of the 


protective assembly should also be padded 
using strips of neoprene or strips of 
Homasote board, glued to the protective 
assembly member. 

Historic stairways, balustrades, bal- 
conies, fireplaces, door surrounds, window 
surrounds, and other components will 
also need to be protected from construction 
damage by combining the techniques 
described for floors and walls (see figure 6). 
Horizontal surfaces should be protected 
as floors, and vertical assemblies treated as 
walls, with the major difference being the 
complexity of the framing required. 
Specifying Protection 
Detailing and specifying temporary 
protection of historic interiors during 
construction is the responsibility of both 
the architect and contractor. Most general 
conditions of a construction contract contain 
language similar to AIA Document A20I, 
General Conditions of the Contract for 
Construction: ““The Contractor shall be 
solely responsible for and have control over 
construction means, methods, techniques, 
sequences and procedures and for coordi- 
nating all portions of the work.” The same 
document in a later paragraph states, “The 








_ 6 MIL CLEAR POLYETHYLENE SHEETING 
PROVIDE CONTINUOUS TAPED SEAM 
ALONG WALL AND AT ALL JOINTS 
IN SHEETING. 



















EXISTING BASEBOARD. (WHERE REMOVED 
RUN POLYETHYLENE SHEETING 3"4BOVE 
FLOOR FINISH TAPE SECURELY TO PLASTER WALW) 


72" FIBERBOARD. ALL JOINTS TO 
HAVE A CONTINUCUS TAPED SEAM 


EXISTING FLOORING 
12" PLYWOOD. TAPED AT ALL PLYWOOD JOINTS 





STAGGER ALL JOINTS, 4 MINIMUM OF 
2'-O" BETWEEN PLYWOOD, FIBERBOARD, 
AND POL TURETHANE 





























Figure S. To provide for adequate floor protection in the New Jersey State Cupitol, this area was swept clean, then covered with polyethylene 

protect against spills and dirt abrasion. Fiberboard (1/2’’ thick) was placed over floors and the joints sealed with tape. Finally 1/2’’ plywood was laid with all 
joints taped. This floor protecti 1 system has been successful over many years of use and is recommended in major construction areas, and where tile, marble, 
parquetry wood, or other historic flooring ‘s involved. Photo and drawing: Ford Farewell Mills and Gatsch Architects. 
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2x4 NAILERS ANCHORED TO 
PLASTER WALL (REMOVE 
EXISTING BASE BEFORE 
INSTALLATION OF NAILERS) 


INSTALL SOLID PLYWOOD TOP 
TO ALL IMPACT CAGES. 


2x4 FRAME - ALLOW FOR 3" 
CLEARANCE BETWEEN FIXTURE 
AND IMPACT CAGE 


WIRE MESH FASTENED TO 2x4 
FRAME - ALL EXPOSED SIDES 


FRAME BRACE 


IMPACT CAGE TO REST ON 
FLOOR. FASTEN CAGE TO 
PLYWOOD WHEN LOCATED ON 
FLOOR PROTECTION 

SEE DETAIL P72. 























Figure 6 A self-supporting impact cage utilizing wood and wire mesh protects the fireplace. In this project, the long construction process required bidders 
to have visible access to features such as the fireplace. The wire mesh also facilitated monitoring during the lengthy construction. Photo and drawing: 


Ford Farewell Milis and Getsch Architects. 





Architect will not have control over or 
Charge of and will not be responsible for 
construction means, methods, techniques, 
sequences or procedures, or for safety 
precautions and programs in connection 
with the work.’”? And, directly related to 
temporary protection, ‘The Contractor 
shall take reasonable precautions for safety 
of, and shall provide reasonable protection 
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Figure 7. A contractor’s solution to protecting the 
limestone door surround consisted of thin foam 

sheeting, secured with wood nailed to the masonry. 
This protection was rejected as inadequate by the 
architect, and a full plywood enclosure constructed. 
In the architect’s solution, it should be noted that 
a temporary door is used while the original door 
is stored for safe keeping during construction. 

Photo: Ford Farewell Mills and Gatsch Architects. 








to prevent damage, injury, or loss to. . . 
other property at the site or adjacent 

to. . .not designated for removal, relocation, 
or replacement in the course of construc- 
tion.”* Thus, the contractor is responsible 
for the means and methods of construction, 
including protection of public and property. 
The courts have reinforced this concept 
by holding an architect liable for construc- 
tion injuries where the architect took 

an active role in enforcing construction 
safety practices. 

The above notwithstanding, architects 
routinely specify temporary facilities 
including temporary utilities, temporary 
construction and support facilities, and 
security and protection services. For 
preservation projects, it is recommended 
that temporary protection of historic 
interiors during construction be specified 
in a separate Division | specification 
section entitled “Special Project Procedure” 
or “Restoration Project Procedures” 
to ensure that required provisions are not 
overlooked by bidders because they appear 
in the often lengthy Section 01500 — 
Temporary Facilities. Under competitive 
bidding circumstances, bidders logically 
seek to minimize the cost to the project for 
providing temporary facilities, including 
temporary protection of historic interiors. 
By creating a separate section in a price 
proposal, the bidder will be inclined to treat 
the “special project procedures” as an added 
cost rather than a part of the temporary 
facilities required for any alteration project. 
The contractor’s project manager can thus 
anticipate making reasonable expenditures 
for providing specified temporary protec- 
tion during construction. To ensure the 
adequacy of temporary protection measures 
in projects involving a construction 
manager, temporary protection is often 
best provided by the construction manager, 
who normally works for the owner on 
a cost-plus-fee basis (see figure 7). 

Temporary protection should generally 
be specified rather than detailed, with 
details provided by the contractor as shop 
drawings. Materials permitted and pro- 
hibited, fasteners, attachment to existing 
construction, descriptions of assemblies, 
and other provisions should be specified 
in adequate detail to enable the contractor to 
prepare shop drawings for specific field 
conditions. More detailed requiremerits may 
be involved where a conservator’s plan 
is required for select items or rooms due 
to their special significance. 

The temporary protection of historic 
interiors during construction is also affected 
by other specification sections. In Section 
01045—Cutting and Patching, it should 
be clearly stipulated who is to perform 
cutting and patching in spaces involving 
historic interiors. This is particularly 
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important in multiple prime contracts, 
where each contractor is responsible for his 
own cutting and patching. Unless carefully 
specified, all the positive temporary 
protection work specified in Section 01100 
may be lost to damage done during cutting 
and patching work. In Section 01500— 
Temporary Facilities, requirements for trash 
chutes affect fire protection, as do 
requirements for field offices, materials 
storage and site access. Additionally, dust 
control, whether specified in Section 01500 
or in Section 02070—Selective Demolition, 
must not be permitted in historic build- 
ings by means of water sprinkling. 
Conditions prior to commencement 
of construction should be photographically 
documented by the contractor. For large 
preservation projects, project specifications 
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Malti-Region Chiefs of Maintenance Conference, tentatively 
scheduled for April 25-29, 1994, St. Louis, MO. Training for 
National Park Service maintenance personnel. Contact Ted 
Hillmer, Midwest Region Chief of Maintenance, National 
Park Service, 1709 Jackson Street, Omaha, NE 68102, tele- 
phone 402-221-3423. 


Housekeeping in the Historic House, May |994; Contact 
Campbell Center for Historic Preservation Studies, 203 East 
Seminary, P.O. Box 66, Mount Carroll, IL 61053, telephone 
815-244-1173. 


MUSEUM RELATED SPECIALTIES 


COLLECTIONS MANAGEMENT AND CARE; 

CURATORIAL (TREATMENT) 

Small Museum Association 10th Annual Conference, Feb. 28, 
1994, Ocean City, MD. Contact Beth Nowel, Small Museums, 
Inc., PO Box 385, Linthicum, MD 21090-0385. 


International Association of Museum Facility Administrators 
(IAMFA) Annual Conference, April | 1-13, 1994, Cincinnati, 
OH. Conservators and preservation people welcome. 
Contact IAMFA, PO Box 1505, Washington, D.C. 20013-1505, 
or call Michael Lotz, Cincinnati Art Museum, at 513-721- 
5204. 


American Association of Museums (AAM) Annual Meeting, 
April 24-25, 1994, Seattle, WA. Contact AAM, 1225 Eye Street 
NW, Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20005, telephone 202-289- 
1818, fax 202-289-6578. 


Society for the Preservation of Natural History Collections 
Annual Meeting, May | 1-15, 1994, St. Louis, MO. Held in 
conjunction with the Association of Systematics Collections. 
Contact Sue McLaren, 5800 Baum Boulevard, Pittsburgh, PA 
15206-3706, telephone 412-665-2615, fax 412-622-8837. 





CONSERVATION (MUSEUM OBJECTS) 

Making It in the 18th Century: Artisans and Entrepreneurs 
(Feb. 6-11), see Crafts, Trades, and Apprenticeships 

Conservation Education, Feb. 22, 1994, New York, NY. Contact 
New York Conservation Association, PO Box 20098, New 
York, NY 10011. 


Modern Works—Modern Problems?, March 3-5, 1994, 
London, England. Conserving modern works of art on paper. 
Contact Clare Hampson, IPC Secretary, Leigh Lodge, Leith, 
Worcester WR6 5LB United Kingdom. 


Photographs, Microforms, X-Rays, Sound Recordings, 
and Laminated Documents, March 15, 1994, Washington, 
D.C., $50.00. 9th Annual National Archives Preservation 
Conference. Contact Preservation Conference Coordinator, 
National Archives (NNP), Washington, D.C. 20408. 
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Materials Research Society (April | 1-15), see Anthropology 
and Related Specialties 

Preserving a Moment in Time, April | 1-16, 1994, Bath, 
England. Contact Centre for Photographic Conservation, 
233 Stanstead Road, Forest Hill, London SE23 |HU, 
England; telephone 081-690-3678. {Note short and long 
term training courses in photographic conservation and 
preservation are available in August and September 
1994. | 


Exhibitions and Conservation, Apri! 21-22, 1994, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Contact Scottish Society for Conservation and 
Restoration, Glasite Meeting House, 33 Barony Street, 
Edinburgh, EH3 6NX, Scotland. 


The Magnetic Media Challenge: Preservation of 
Audiotape and Videotape in Libraries and Archives, 
April 29-30, 1994, Long Beach, CA. Contact Sheryl Davis, 
University of California Library, PO Box 5900, Riverside, 
CA 92517-5900, telephone 714-787-4382. 


Environment and Conservation of Graphic, Photographic 
and Audiovisual Documents, | {ay 16-20, 1994, Paris, 
France. Contact Sibylle Monod or Francois Flieder, 
Association pour la Recherche Scientifique sur les Arts 
Graphiques, 36 rue Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, 75005 Paris, 
France, telephone 1-45-87-06-12. 


Doing More With Less: Today's Reality, May 25-29, 1994, 
Toronto, Canada. IIC-Canadian Group 20th Annual 
Conference and Training Workshop. Theory, practice and 
administration of conservation and conservation science. 
Contact lona McCraith, c/o Toronto Area Conservation 
Group, PO Box 956, Station F, Toronto, ON M4Y 2N9 
Canada. 


APPLIED TECHNOLOGY SPECIALTIES 


Green Building Conference (Feb. 16-17), see Historic 
Building Related Specialties 


International Emergency Management and Engineering 
Conference, April 18-21, 1994, Miami, FL. How tools such 
as computer simulation and information management 
can help prevent or mitigate emergency situations as well 
as improve disaster management. Contact Jim Sullivan, 
TIEMES, 2995 LBj Freeway, Suite 200, Dallas, TX 75234. 


History, PuB.ic HISTORY 


Washingtoniana Noon Slide Shows, Feb. 10, 1994, March 
24, 1994, April 21, 1994, May 19, 1994; Washington, D.C.; 
no fee; | hour each, starting at noon. Contact (and loca- 
tion) Washingtoniana Division, Martin Luther King 
Memorial Library, District of Columbia Public Library, 901 
G Street NW, Room 307, Washington, DC 20001, tele- 
phone 202-727-1213. 


‘ 
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FOLKLIFE, Oral History, TRADITIONAL ARTS 

AND CULTURAL TRADITIONS 

[for ethnography or ethnohistory see Anthropology] 

Washingtoaiana Noon Slide Shows, see History, Public 
History 

History OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 

ENGINEERING 


Canal History and Technology Symposium, March |2, 1994, 
Easton, PA. 13th Annual. Cosponsored by Hugh Mocre 
Historical Park and Museums and Lafayette College. 
Contact Hugh Moore Historical Park and Museums, Inc., 
PO Box 877, Easton, PA 18044-0877, telephone 215-250- 
6700. 


International Emergency Management and 
Conference (April 18-21), see Applied Technology 
Specialties. 

INTERPRETA 

Finding a Common Thread, March 22-24, 1994, Marshall, IN. 


National Association for Interpretation Region 4 Workshop. 
(Region 4 covers Mi, IN, OH, Ontario). Topics include inter- 


pretive programs, techniques, planning, marketing, 
fundraising. Contact Cathy Meyer, Monroe County Parks 
and Recreation, 119 West 7th Street, Bloomington, IN 
47404. 


LANDSCAPE PRESERVATION 
Nature: Frontier Perceptions, Feb. 15, 


March 3, 24, April 14, 1994, Cambridge, MA. A lecture series 


cosponsored by Frederick Law Olmsted National Historic 
Site, the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Design, Department of 
Landscape Architecture, Historic Massachusetts Inc., the 
Trustees of Reservation. All lectures held at Harvard 


University Graduate School of Design, Piper Auditorium, 48 


Quincy Street, Cambridge, MA at 6:30 pm. 
Contact 617-566-1689. 


Preserving Historic Landscapes, May 1994; Contact 


Campbell Center for Historic Preservation Studies, 203 East 


Seminary, P.O. Box 66, Mount Carroll, IL 61053, telephone 
815-244-1173. 


Special thanks for advice and assistance during prepara- 
_ tion of this update go to: Syivia Rose Augustus, Bill 
Freeman, Ron Greenberg, Ward Jandl, Heather Minor, and 
Kay Weeks. 
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quently, efforts to enhance safety along the Bronx River Parkway have 
ored historic resources and arguably altered the expectancy of the route. 
pto courtesy Westchester County Dept. of Planning. 


ind, many state departments of transportation, econo- 
ists, and politicians are viewing the provision and main- 
nance of safe and attractive motoring routes of impor- 
nce to the development of a stable economy. The special 
ntribution of historic parkways is in their preservation, 
rough alignment, details, landscape, and corridor activi- 
s, of a period of significant engineering and transporta- 
m development. 


istory 


The Bronx River Parkway in New York is the first mod- 
n parkway, and many would argue the first modern 
ghway in the world. Designed and constructed between 
07 and 1923, the Bronx River Parkway was designed to 
ovide leisure driving and recreational opportunities 
ng the Bronx River corridor. To maintain the aesthetic 
perience and the provision of a safe driving environ- 
ent, the parkway was the first to introduce the concept 
limited access. Further safety precautions, designed to 
ow the driver to enjoy the scenery within a well-regu- 
ed corridor, included separated grade interchanges in 
any locations, lighting, an unheard of 40' width of pave- 
ent, and in locations the first use of separated travel- 

ays by a median. The immense popularity and success 
the Bronx River Parkway led to a program of parkway 
velopment throughout Westchester County. 

The Saw Mill River, Hutchinson River, and Cross 

yunty Parkways followed within a few decades in 
estchester County. Connecticut saw the development of 
e Merritt Parkway; Virginia, the Mount Vernon 

rkway. New York built the Taconic State Parkway. 

2w Jersey built the Palisades Interstate Parkway and the 
irden State Parkway. Denver developed a series of 
rkways, and California carefully detailed and aligned 

2 Arroyo Seco Parkway (Pasadena Freeway). Tennessee, 
xas, and Ohio also developed parkways. The National 
rk Service designed and built a series of national park- 
iys and developed a comprehensive plan for parkway 
rival to Washington, DC. 

This quantity and geographic diversity demonstrate the 
pularity of historic parkways and the intensity with 
rich the nation embraced the new engineering technolo- 
within a landscape setting. It is from these unique and 
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early modern parkways that the origins of the Interstate 
system and many of our concepts for traffic movement 
and safety arose. 


Current Threats to Historic Parkways 


Many historic parkways are at a critical juncture in his- 
tory. Intensified or changed uses from those originally 
intended have jeopardized the performance and function 
of these historic resources. In many cases incremental 
design changes and modifications over recent decades 
have seriously threatened the integrity of the original 
design. In some instances, such as the Bronx River 
Parkway (originally designed and constructed, 1907- 
1923) south of its intersection with the Sprain Brook 
Parkwez y, the entire historic alignment has been replaced. 
The severity of this alteration removed one third of the 
entire length of the parkway from eligibility for listing in 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

Currently, the greatest threats to these parkways are 
the alteration, replacement or removal of historic struc- 
tures, the realignment of historic roadway geometry, 
and the degradation of the historic landscape. The 
impetus for these changes often originates from liability 
concerns or changes in the intended use of the roadway. 
As historic parkways are pressed into uses for which 
they were not designed, the conflict between use and lia- 
bility and the historic resources is heightened in the pro- 
vision of a safe driving environment. 


Liability and Change of Intended Use 


Both issues of liability and change of intended use 
demonstrate the need for a new functional classification 
for historic parkways. With the absence of a classification 
for historic parkways, many jurisdictions find the courts 





From its inception, the Bronx River Parkway was a multi-use corridor. 
Originating as a clean-up effort for the fouled Bronx River, the Parkway 
Reservation was dedicated to providing an aesthetic and recreational compo- 
nent in conjunction with an ervironmentally-sound automobile route. C.1925 
photo courtesy Westchester County Archives. 


holding historic parkways liable to standards developed 
for other road types. One must ask the question whether 
it is reasonable to hold a parkway—with a lower design 
speed and a historic design purpose of providing an aes- 
thetic and leisurely motoring experience—to the stan- 
dards governing our interstate system. 


(Parkway—continued on page 22) 
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(Parkway—continued from page 21) 


The change in use from the original design intent is a 
complex issue for many historic parkways throughout the 
country. Parkways designed in the first decades of this 
century for leisure and recreation frequently are now func- 
tioning as commuter routes as metropolitan growth has 
surrounded their reservations. Many of these historic park- 
ways now function over capacity at peak hours. Further, in 
most areas, the acquisition of new corridors to relieve the 
burden from the historic parkways is financially, political- 
ly, or physically impossible. While we cannot deny this 
reality, we must ask the question at what point and to 
what standards should these historic parkways be held 
accountable for change in use. 





Construction of the Arroyo Seco Parkway, 1939. Like the Bronx River Parkway, 
the Arroyo Seco Parkway (Pasadena Freeway) paralleled the river course and 
provided open space for liesure, recreation, and aesthetic enjoyment. Photo 


courtesy Caltrans. 


As mentioned, use changes and liability issues are nega- 
tively affecting historic parkways in three areas: the alter- 
ation, replacement, and removal of historic structures, the 
realignment of historic geometry, and the degradation of 
the historic landscape. 


Alteration, Replacement and Removal of Historic 
Structures 


Historic structures such as bridges, retaining and safety 
walls, service buildings, sign mounts, and lighting were all 
originally designed as an integrated system compatible 
with both the roadway and the landscape. 

Many of these structures are now threatened. Held 
accountable to standards for roads with significantly dif- 
ferent intended uses, many structures are being destroyed, 
or modified in ways significantly altering historic detail- 
ing, materials, and proportion. Structures deliberately 
detailed and thoughtfully located to enhance the travel 
experience along historic parkways are now being 
replaced with elements of inappropriate scale, finish, and 
design. This loss of detail and elegance diminishes the 
parkway experience, sends conflicting messages to the dri- 
ver, and alters the informal information system. Is it a 
parkway or a modern expressway? What are the safety 
implications of such messages? 


lenin ol 


Realignment of Historic Geometry 


The geometry of historic parkways is perhaps one of 
their most universally recognizable characteristics. The 
sensitive placement of the roadway within the natural 
system minimizes the visual impact of the pavement, 
accentuates the landscape, and becomes a primary com- 
ponent in the development of the expectancy of the route. 

New and frequently incompatible uses now threaten 
this most distinctive attribute. Many roadways are being 
straightened and leveled—in response to higher speeds 
than originally planned—in new alignments entirely 
unrelated to the landscape. With this realignment, historic 
structures are frequently left unrelated and unconnected 
to the alignment they once articulated. The essential quali- 





Reclassified as a historic parkway on January 1, 1994, within the California 
State Secenic Highway System, the Arroyo Seco Parkway will address issues of 
historic design, expectancy, and informal information systems in the provision 
of a safe driving environment. Photo courtesy Caltrans. 


ty of the parkway experience is lost when insensitive 
alignments deny the landscape experience—the very 
essential and distinctive quality that separates parkways 
from other roadways. 


Degradation of the Landscape 


The union of roadway and the adjacent landscape is the 
essence of a historic parkway. Historic parkways were 
developed within generous rights-of-way or reservations. 
Usually providing a continuous park corridor for recre- 
ation and environmental management, such corridors also 
enabled the designers the room to sensitively align the 
roadway within the natural topography, and to maintain 
or develop buffers to prevent off-site distractions from 
interfering with the safety and aesthetics of the parkway 
experience. Within this system, native plant materials, 
rock features and waterways could be carefully preserved 
and accentuated. In derelict areas, landscape architects 
developed new landscapes to replicate the natural land- 
scape of the region. 

Many of these historic landscapes have been neglected. 
Perhaps of greater concern is the fact that the importance 
of the design relationship between the roadway and the 
landscape is often misunderstood and thereby misman- 
aged. The unity of pavement and landscape—viewed as 
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: 


- accountable to freeway 


separate and unrelated today—provides the structure of a 


| pockway. Without this structure, safety, expectancy, and 


information systems cannot be expected to per- 


~ form effectively. 
_ Inconsistency in the Application of Existing Standards 


While many of the threats to the integrity of historic 


: Sr eae tod commana. ant te camoed Get 


: ee eee in Levene conenmna. Baan be eaaiuee 
- many of the destructive actions occurring on and along 
: a parkways have come from the inconsistent or 


lication of the current standards. As park- 


_ ‘ways are eras an esigned as a comprehensive corridor providing 

- anaesthetic and natural experience, and 

_ additional recreational and environmental components, 

_ they must be viewed differently from all other roadways. 

_ This design distinction and multi-use nature of the park- 

- way corridor represent a unique combination of attributes 
not found within any of the existing functional classifica- 


y include 


tions defined by AASHTO. 

t historic landscapes ) See and struc- 
tures have enabled many historic kways to achieve 
listing in the National ombined, historic park- 


ways’ distinct attributes, pe Pg ost require a 
complex management process. How can the agencies 
le for managing historic parkways balance the 

needs of historic resources, safety considerations, 
increased use, immediately adjacent recreational and 
iperipanientel vomparenie, and the maintenance of an 
aesthetic and leisurely driving experience? 

Currently most management agencies cannot achieve 


this baiance. 


Frequently, and understandably, lacking the resources 


to sensitively manage historic parkways, most local and 


state highway departments apply the current standards 
and expectations to roads designed earlier this century 
Due to the lack of a functional classification, and the 
heightened awareness for safety and liability issues in 
recent years, management agencies often apply the tough- 
est standards to avoid the ility of a citation of con- 
tribu in the event of an accident. Further, 
due to the lack of a historic parkway functional classifica- 
tion, courts have held the historic ay th: eg - 
standards. As a result, sections of kways 
may have the characteristics defining the p ool 
fication of a rural collector, are, in instances, being held 
standards. 

With the provision of a safe driving environment, the 


_ ultimate goal of all concerned with this unique historic 


it seems reckless to continue depending on inde- 
t review and interpretation of the current hand- 
Only with a clearly defined classification and 
te design controls and criteria, elements of 
and cross section elements can a uniform thresh- 


old of safety be maintained on the country’s historic park- 


ways. Only with a clear and reasonable expectation of the 
uses of these roadways can the aesthetic concerns for the 
historic resources be effectively studied and managed. 


Review of Selected Current Standards Applicable to 
_ Historic Parkways 


With regard to historic parkways, certain of the existing 
_ standards in the Green Book may be applicable to the pro- 
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posed functional classification of historic parkway. In 
other instances, existing design controls and criteria, ele- 
ments of design, and cross section elements may need 
modification to better accommodate the historic and safe- 
ty 60 concerns of such neareag And lastly, there will like- 
ly be instances in which the development of new stan- 

will be the most expeditious and prudent method 
of meeting established goals. 

The paper provided a selective review of current classi- 
fications and standards in the Green Book relevant to his- 
toric parkways. It was not the intention of this invento- 

to recommend specific reg: nga seas policies, or proce- 
ures, but rather to indicate the existence of standards, 
as or with minor modification, that are sympa- 
thetic to the needs of historic parkways. Additionally, 
comments were made regarding the instances in which 
the inclusion of new standards may be desired. 


Functional Classification for Historic Parkways 


Fundamental changes in attitude and ftinding strate- 
gies created by ISTEA come at a critical time for our 
nation’s historic parkways. These roadways, state of the 
art in design technology and safety considerations when 
developed, now require a reviev’ of their design and 
their provision of a safe driving unvironment with regard 
to currently standards. Concurrent with this 
basic concern for the effective and safe movement of 
motor vehicles is the increasing recognition of the history 
of the design of these ays, their sensitive alignment 
within a natural or designed landscape, and the historic 
bridges, walls, and other structures that were not only 
designed for function, but also beauty. 

It was the position of the paper that concerns for 
appropriate safety standards and historic resources 
need not be mutually exclusive. Many of the problems 
faced by local and state governments with regard to 
design standards for historic parkways come not from 
historic design flaws, but rather from the confusion over 
how to classify the roadway. To what standards should a 
historic pasiowey be held? Further, should it be demon- 
strated that an area of a historic parkway needs review or 
redesign, the current standards often do not offer the 

ility or creative options to successfully improve 
safety and maintain the historic character and experience 
tae the roadway. 

The paper requested the AASHTO Task Force on 
Geometric Design to review the issues of safety and his- 
toric si and consider, among other possible 
solutions, the development of a new functional classifica- 
tion for historic parkways. Such a classification would 
adopt new or revised design controls and criteria, ele- 
ments of design, and cross section elements focused on 
the unique use, resources, and characteristics of historic 
parkways. 

Without the development of such a classification and 
standards, it is likely historic parkways will continue to 
be regulated by broad and often conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the current standards. This lack of consistency 
confuses the driver’s expectation on such roadways and 
leaves the safety of significant national resources without 
the protection of uniform standards. 


(Parkway—continued on page 24) 
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(Parkway—continued from page 23) 
Functional Classification Defined 


The potential for a functional 
classification for historic parkways 
raises the legal question of a defini- 
tion for such roadways. Unlike the 
other classifications within 
AASHTO, historic parkways repre- 
sent a unique combination of physi- 
cal design, historic resource, and 
ancillary activity issues. The design 
controls and criteria, elements of 
design, and cross section elements 


gating factors, the inclusion of his- 
toric structures, and integration 
within a multi use park corridor, should be applicable 
only to roads of documented national historic significance. 
In order to prevent the misuse or adoption of these stan- 
dards by other types of roadways for whatever perceived 
benefit, a historic parkway definition would be required. 

In order to achieve the needed protection a definition 
would provide, without unduly complicating the 
AASHTO or state adoption process or requiring addition- 
al administrative commitment, it is suggested that park- 
ways listed in or eligible for listing in the National 
Register of Historic Places be the criteria for use of the 
proposed functional classification for historic parkways. 
As an established process, recognized for its integrity in 
documentation and review, the National Register listing 
would certify the parkway in question was truly of 
national significance and therefore deserving of standards 
tailored to providing safety within a historic transporta- 
tion corridor. 


Research Opportunities for Historic Parkways 


In order to provide historic parkways with the 
resources to creatively provide a safe driving environ- 
ment, continued research into other methods for provid- 
ing these means is recommended. Research through 
AASHTO, state departments of transportation, the Federal 
Highway Administration, universities, and other organi- 
zations could expand the base of acceptable design 
responses for safety and preservation issues. Further, such 
research may provide valuable new insights to alternative 
highway design and development. With ISTEA, AASHTO 
has the opportunity to demonstrate continued leadership 
in the development of highway standards with research 
into safe aesthetic design and preservation. 


Related Issues Influencing Historic Parkways 


While the Green Book is the primary source of highway 
standards for most transportation departments and man- 
agement agencies, and while it is routinely used as a legal 
reference for safety issues, it must be remembered that 
there are other factors influencing the development of 
roadways. Other codes and standards, as well as local 
policies and practices, when properly addressed and 
unders¢ood, may provide opportunities for enhancement 
and preservation of historic parkways. 

In addition to a review of the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices, accuracy in traffic reporting, and educa- 
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Like other historic parkways, the provision of safe driving fea- 
with the potential for alternate miti- ‘ures along the Merritt Parkway has frequently been in conflict 


with the characteristics of the historic parkway. Photo by Robert 
C. Moore, Connecticut Dept. of Transportation. 


tion of the public and profession- 
als, a National Clearinghouse for 
Transportation Resources is rec- 
ommended. 

The greater flexibility provid- 
ed by ISTEA for transportation 
projects has encouraged some 
transportation officials to devel- 
op and test alternate traffic and 
transportation management 
devices. To avoid duplication of 
related efforts and share innova- 
tive solutions, it would be bene- 
ficial to have AASHTO 
approved alternates available 
through some national source or 
clearinghouse. 


Summary 


The provision of a safe driving environment and the 
preservation of significant national historic resources 
need not be mutually exclusive. The development of a 
functional classification for historic parkways within A 
Policy on Geometric Design of Highways and Streets can 
provide the basis to structure a nationally recognized 
and uniformly applied standard regarding the unique 
resources of historic parkways. With this classification 
can arise the expertise and resources of design and 
preservation professionals committed to assisting 
AASHTO in the development of standards suited to the 
safe management of historic parkways. 





Notes 


! US. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway 
Administration, National Scenic Byways Study, January 1991, 
Publication No. PD-91-010, p. 40. 


2 Source: US Travel Data Center, Washington, DC 


3 Parkways currently listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places (a partial listing): 


e Forest Street Parkway and Downing Street Parkway, 
Denver 


¢ Merritt Parkway, Connecticut 

e Kentmere Parkway, Delaware 

¢ Baltimore-Washington Parkway, Maryland 

¢ Zumbro Parkway Bridge, Minnesota 

e Eastern and Ocean Parkways, Long Island, New York 
e¢ Bronx River Parkway, New York 

¢ Soldiers Memorial Parkway, Ohio 


¢ Patten Parkway and Memphis Parkway System, 
Tennessee 


¢ Mission Parkway, Texas 





Paul Daniel Marriott is a landscape architect and planner, cur- 
rently working as a program associate with the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. For more information, call Dan at 
202-673-4279. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Karen Kennedy and 
Suzanne Nolan of the Westchester Co., NY, Dept. of Planning 
for their assistance with this project. 
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A Vanishing Aspect 
of the Rural Landscape 
Jeffrey Winstel 


nan urban area of northeast Ohio, between 

Cleveland and Akron, the Cuyahoga Valley 

National Recreation Area preserves a rural land- 

scape. At a crossroads in the recreation area is a 

remarkably a ee collection of buildings 
nown as Everett. This blink-of-an-eye on the landscape 
ould be effectively marked by placing the “Welcome to 
-" and the “Thank you for visiting...” salutations on 
redone of the same road sign. 

crossroad communities like Everett are 

sund throughout the country, and in many National 
ark Service units. Although their presence indicates a 
ple in the settlement process, the buildings’ unassuming 
ppearances do not convey historic or cultural impor- 
ance. Despite this, the Cuyahoga Valley National 
ecreation Area plans to preserve Everett's buildings and 
etting through a phased rehabilitation project. An 
ssessment of the social and economic processes that 
haped the community revealed Everett's eligibility for 
ne National Register of Historic Places as a locally signif- 
tant example of a formerly dominant settlement pattern. 
ther national parks with historic agricultural land uses 
nay also find examples of this settlement type within 
reir boundaries. This article may ey Apoe identify and 
ocument this vanishing element of the rural landscape. 

Geographer Walter Cristaller used the rural landscape 
1 Germany to develop his Central Place Theory of eco- 
omic geography. His theory identifies the hamlet as the 
mallest settlement unit that provides a few primary ser- 
ices to a small local hinterland. Like Everett, the com- 
iunities in Cristaller’s study group were tied to the local 

icultural economy. 

In 1943, University of Wisconsin climatologist and geo- 
rapher Glenn T. Trewartha published a study on the 
ural hamlet. In his article “The Unincorporated Hamlet: 
in Overlooked of the American Landscape” he 
tated that, except for the isolated farmstead, the unincor- 
orated hamlet was the second most common settlement 

found in rural America.' 

rewartha identified several characteristics of these 
oymmunities. Using the crossroads settlements in south- 
restern Wisconsin, he noted that the unincorporated 
amlet lacked internal street patterns and had no busi- 
ess core. The distance between the outermost buildings 
1 these communities did not exceed one-quarter of a 
tile. Typical functional units included residences, farm 
atbuildings, a school, a church, blacksmith shop or 
arage, and a tavern. Most of the citizens of these com- 
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in a 1938 aerial (middle), and a 1992 


pare pri des dnc ary Note the _ imilarities in the field patterns depicted 
in the aerial photographs. 


munities were farmers, with professionals being limited 
to preachers and teachers.” 

Hamlets typically are associated with the initial settle- 
ment period. The arrival of homesteaders created a need 
for a place to receive and send mail. The United States 
Congress had the power to establish fps: offices and 


postal roads throughout the 19th and early-20th century. 


Fourth class post offices, often located in general stores, 


(Hamlet—continued on page 26) 
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(Hamlet—continued from page 25) 


became very powerful centralizing forces on the rural 


Pinata th Wie mimes of estncnapeaiind temndot 
is linked to the changes in postal 
in road . Rural free delivery, 


between 1897 and 1908.* The first federal road census in 
1904 showed that out of two million miles of road, only 
153,664 were “ ed,” which included roads covered 
only with sawdust, sand, or clay.> By the end of World 
War I, over 300,000 miles of road were hard-surfaced.® 
Rural free delivery service reduced the 
number of small community post offices and, subse- 
ee ee es oe ee 
These commercial establishments were 
dent on the traffic that the service generated for 
ph ce dpesa eda eke fy oro gers phere a 
Ag Aan coapinrthsexe bg aapen: ih 


nied ps were ema due to 


the fourth-class post office. 


1930s were less complete ser- 
vice centers. These hamlets 
were characterized by more 
taverns, filling stations, and 
garages. Some stores 
survived due to the lower 
overhead and reduced operat- 
ing costs which enabled them to sell for less. Churches 
and schools also remained common features of hamlets 
in the 1930s, but agricultural buildings were not appar- 
ent. 


The early-19th-century genesis of Everett is tied to the 
Ohio & Erie Canal. Alanson Swan, the largest land owner 
in the comm"nity, operated a grocery store, warehouse, 
and one of the largest livery stables along the canal. After 
the decline of the -boat era (1837-1852), Everett 

little until the arrival of the railroad. In 
1880, the V. Railway established a near the 
crossroads and gave the community the name of Everett, 
after the -treasurer of the railway company. 
Along with the establishment of rail transportation came 
the community’s first post office. 

Rather than canal traffic, the crossroads 
depended on, and consisted of, the surrounding farming 
community. Census records from this period list farming 
as the dominant occupation, and business directories 
include a general merchandise retailer, a blacksmith, a 


roads today. 


% 





The Hamlet of Littie York in thx 1874 county atlas is not found at the crose- 


livery and feed stable, and a saloon. The train provided 
the chief link with the outside world by bringing in the 
mail and shi out farm produce. 

With the rise of the automobile came the decline of 
Everett. In 1931, the one-room schoolhouse was closed, 
electricity arrived, and the railroad station agent was 
transferred. In 1935 the depot was dismantled and the 
road to the city of Akron was hard-surfaced. The 
character of Everett changed from a self-contained farm- 
ing community to a group of residences dependent on 
services outside the crossroads. 

Surviving in Everett were constructed pri- 
marily between 1880-1930, the community-era. 
Physical characteristics that Trewartha used to describe 
the pre-automobile hamlet are evident. Buildings are ori- 
ented to the historic roadways, and there is no internal 
street that would give Everett a presence set apart 


from these roadways. The businesses that were located in 
Everett were 


spaced, not clustered around a 
is also found in Everett, consisting 


urch. The school was con- 
verted to a residence in 1936. 
Postal service in Everett 
started in 1880. Various gen- 
eral store owners were listed 
as the postmaster or post- 
mistress, the last one 
Miss Frank I. (Ivel) Kepner 
in 1917. Most important, the 
community is still surround- 
ed by farming. The rural set- 
ting of Everett suggests a 
strong association with an 
agrarian economy. 

Everett was not the only 
settlement of this type in the 
lower Cuy: River 
Valley. The dominant theme 
of the 19th-century land- 
scape in the valley was agri- 
culture, naturally giving rise to several of these settle- 
ments in the area. 

A review of the 1874 Combination Atlas Map of Summit 
County, Ohio, and the 1891 Cuyahoga County Atlas Maps 
resulted in a list of nine small crossroads settlements that 
once existed in or near the Cuyahoga Valley National 
Recreation Area. Additional settlements of this type are 
described in the 1880 Valley Railway tourist guide. 
Settlements with internal street systems were excluded 
from this comparative group. Two of the nine crossroads 
now display common 20th-century fates for the unincor- 
porated hamlet. 

The establishment of Little York in 1825 coincided with 
the construction of a saw mill. In 1856, there were 12 fam- 
ilies living in Little York and the 1874 atlas shows a 
school, a wagon shop, and 14 residences. Today, 1950s 
suburban housing and a convenience mart make up this 
community. 

Hammond’s Corners once boasted the “second largest 
general store in the state.” A 19th-century bird’s-eye 
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schematic of this crossroads with the Ohio Historic 
angen | shows 13 build- Preservation Office and the 
ings, which included a Advisory Council on 
church, a hotel, a doctor’s Historic Preservation that 
house, a buggy works, and will specify appropriate 
four residential structures. treatments for the rehabilita- 
The 1874 county atlas shows tion of this National Register 
Hammond's Corners as con- of Historic Places district. 
sisting of 20 buildings, 11 of A former resident of 
which were residences. Everett remembers a child- 
Although Hammond's hood without conveniences 
Corners retains the sense of such as running water and 
being a small crossroads com- electricity. Despite this, these 
munity, the heavily asphalted memories give her reason to 
lots fronting the gas station, agree with Andy Rooney’s 
post t office, and modern bank | — , - sentiment that “It might be a 
ding negate the sense of —_The density depicted on an 1874 map of Hammond's comers is similartothe = better country if we didn’t 
association with a historic community today, but modem structures and front lot parking have changed = have mail delivery at all. 
agrarian lifestyle. One of the healthiest things 


Everett is the best example of this historic settlement 
type within the local context area. The historic integrity 
of the crossroads qualified Everett for National Register 
of Historic Places status. Modern construction in Everett 
has been minimal, limited to a few garages. Although 
several buildings have been remodeled, these buildings 
retain their massing, scale, and set-back. Trees and grass 
still dominate the landscape, instead of driveways and 
parking spaces. Surrounding land use patterns have been 
retained and will be preserved through an agricultural 
use easement. 

Preservation planning for Everett began with a 
charette process that resulted in The Conceptual Design 
for Everett Village, p by the Denver Service 
Center of the National Park Service. The charette team 
consisted of personnel from the Cuyahoga Valley 
National Recreation Area, the Midwest Kegional Office, 
and the Denver Service Center. Professional back- 
grounds of participants included planning, history, his- 
torical landscape architecture, historical architecture, 
park operations and management. The team concluded 
that Everett would best serve as a combination of office 
and residential facilities, along with low-impact visitor 
service and recreational centers compatible with visitor 
uses throughout Cuyahoga Valley National Recreation 
Area 


The team stressed the qualities of the commu- 
nity that needed to be considered throughout the plan- 
ning, design, and construction phases of the project in 
order to retain Everett’s character. Densities should not 
exceed those found in the community during its period 
of historic significance (1880-1935). Existing vistas and 
corridors need to be retained and stand-alone functions 
should be maximized. Internal circulation should be 
minimized and outbuildings should not be left to fall 
into disrepair. The scale of parking should be limited to 
what is appropriate at individual sites and additional 
parking will be screened from the area. 

Preserving the existing landscape and repairing, rather 
than replacing, sound historic fabric will prevent Everett 
from becoming something akin to an enlargement of a 
model train town. Everett needs to keep the look of a 
small community where the le made a modest liv- 
ing from the surrounding land. A Section 106 
Programmatic Agreement is currently being negotiated 
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for any community is a post office where everyone comes 
to pick up the mail.” 





Notes 


1 Glenn Trewartha, “The Unincorporated Hamlet: One 
Element of the American Settlement Fabric”, AAAG (1943): 32- 
75. 


2 = Ibid., 59. 
3 Ibid., 39. 


4 Beth Grosvenor, National Register of Historic Places 
Bulletin 13 (Washington DC, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, 1984) p. 2. 


5 Val Hart, The Story of American Roads, (Garden City, N.Y., 
The Country Life Press, 1950) p. 183. 


6 Ibid., p. 196. 
7 Trewartha., p. 43. 
8  Ibid., p. 61. 
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bilization and 
toration at 
ssell Cave 


John E. Ehrenhard 


n the past few years as much as eight feet of debris, 
rocks, and sand from have been deposit- 
ed in the Dry Creek stream bed within Russe 
Cave’s boundaries. The increased silt deposits, cre- 
ated through poor land management practices in 
areas surrounding the park, have changed the stream 
flow near the cave and caused serious undercutting of 
the protective talus pile at the cave entrance. In 1989, the 
talus slope began to slump and stabilization measures 
were to reinforce the embankment area 
(McDade 1992). These measures, however, were tempo- 
rary. By the spring of 1992, stream bank erosion at the 
base of the had become so serious, there was 
concern for the integrity of the cave and its cultural 
deposits (figure 1). Erosion at the base of the embank- 


1. Erosion at the base of the cave embankment. Notice 


to the two large unprotected trees that are in danger of being dis- 
lodged. Cave entrance is visible in upper left-hand corner of the photo. 


of stream in 
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ment continued to expand with each succeeding rain 
storm. 
Archeological site stabilization specialists from the 


Interagency Archeological Services Division (LASD) of 
the National Park Service along with Tennessee Valley 
Authority civil engineers visited Russell Cave and 
agreed that to save this valuable portion of our her- 
itage, stabilization of the talus slope in front of the cave 
entrance was vital. However, stabilization demanded 
more than simply an engineering solution. We knew it 
would be unacceptable to undertake a treatment that 
altered the spatial character of the landscape. By study- 
ing old photographs and documents, we felt we could 
accurately duplicate the eroded historic vista by 
rebuilding the entire landscape out of local materials. 
We decided on a stone bulwark using immediately 
available river gravels, sands, and rock. 

Because the park had neither the physical resources 
(manpower and machinery) nor the funds to hire a con- 
tractor to undertake the emergency measures, we con- 
tacted the Alabama National Guard to ask if they 
would be interested in undertaking a “training exer- 
cise” in archeological site protection. To our delight and 
relief, the Guard agreed to assist the park. During the 
weekend of July 11-12, 1992, Park Service personnel 
from the Southeast Regional Office, Russell Cave NM 
staff, and members of Company A of the Alabama 
National Guard’s 151st Engineer Battalion began a 
major stabilization and erosion control project in the 


park. 
The Undertaking 


In the early, misty morning hours of Friday, July 10, 
1992, a small D-4 Caterpillar moved down Dry Creek 
toward the sink hole in front of the cave entrance. 
Using some of the tons of rock and silt in the creek bot- 
tom, this machine prepared a temporary access into the 
sink hole so that the National Guard could bring the 
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rest of their heavy equipment—a back-hoe and a front- 
end loader—into the work site. 

After ing the access, the D-4 used its blade to 
remove and reposition a depositional island of coarse 
rock, sand, and silt that had built up at the cave 
entrance. The formation of this island, precipitated by 

ious flooding, was the primary cause of the 

t of the stream against the toe of the slope. 

The material in the island was pushed up the face of the 
talus slope. This material served as the substratum for 
the stabilization effort. Because it filled up the many 
voids and crevices in the slope, it also served as a level- 
ing mechanism. Next, a channel was prepared approxi- 
mately three feet below the water line along the of 
the talus pile. This trench traversed approximately 150 
linear feet. The excavated sands and gravels from this 
channel were also pushed up the slope. 

After some minor “landscaping” of the substratum, a 
heavy-gauge 15’-wide filter fabric (Mirafi 140-N, pur- 
chased by IASD) was rolled out over the bedding mate- 
rial (figure 2). The fabric was laid down like shingles on 





Fig. 3. Cross section of completed bulwark. 


layer was no less than 6’ thick at the base and gradually 
tapered to approximately 2’ thick at the top (figures 3 
and 4). As a final measure, to help insure the security of 





the bulwark, the 
bulldozer 
angled its blade 
and dug out a 
new stream 
channel, which, 
in fact, turned 
the water course 
away from the 
embankment 
and returned it 
| i> ell to its historic 
Fig. 2. Primary panel of filter fabric being stretched out. Base of the fabric is location. 
anchored in the channel seen in the lower left-hand corner of the photo. Rocks 
are being placed over the fabric to firmly anchor it in the channel. Summary 
The construc- 
a roof. Approximately 60% of the first and lowest panel tion portion of 
was set underwater in the channel that had been pre- this project, 
pared at the base of the slope. The second and third including site 
panels were then placed in a step-like manner, moving preparation, was 
up the slope and leaving at least a 5’overlap. completed in 
With the filter fabric in place, the National Guard three days. Up ‘ = | 
began working in earnest. They used their equipment to 12 Fig. 4. View of completed bulwark. Compare with 
to move large granite boulders (500-2,000 Ibs.) on top of Guardsmen Fig. 1. Notice reconfiguration of the stream and posi- 
the filter fabric already placed in the channel. This pro- “eitte Soe 
vided the anchor and the foundation for the bulwark work, depending = ams 
construction. Once the channel was filled, additional on the task 
boulders were placed as riprap (Russell Cave NM involved. Their participation was especially important 
had purchased and stockpiled 100 tons of riprap from a during the positioning of the large riprap. In building the 
local quarry) up the face of the filter fabric. Creek bot- bulwark we used local, compatible materials, fashioning 
tom sediments were spread over the top of this large it in such a way so as not to adversely affect the historic 
riprap, filling in all the voids and naturally cementing, view or terrain. Every effort was made to retain the 
or bonding, the riprap in place. important visual connection between the landscape com- 
At this stage of the construction, the top 10’ of the ponents. In less than four months after the project was 
panel of filter fabric was folded down over finished, visitors to the park and cave who did not know 
the bonded riprap and the entire bulwark was covered 
with a final layer of river sand and gravel. This final © (Cave—continued on page 30) 
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(Cave—continued from page 29) 


about the stabilization project were completely 
unaware of any alterations to the landscape. 

In March 1993, excessive accumulation of snow and 
extremely heavy rains provided the first good tests of 
the bulwark. Heavy flooding breached the banks of Dry 
Creek, and high water inundated much of the low-lying 
areas of Russell Cave NM for several days (figure 5). 
When the water receded, study of the bulwark revealed 





Fig. 5. View of cave entrance during March 1993 flooding. The two large trees 
provide reference points. 


that it was unaffected. Throughout the late spring and 
summer months of 1993, volunteer grasses and bushes 
sprang up rapidly (figure 6), conveying the same visual 
appearance of the landscape prior to slumping of the 
talus slope. 

Designing and implementing a stabilization solution 
patterned after naturally occurring accretion and stabi- 
lizing mechanisms and using techniques effectively 
implemented elsewhere have assured protection for the 
archeological deposits and resources while retaining 
the historic appearance. However, the latchkey to the 





es and bushes. 


Fig. 6. Bulwark in September 1993. Compare with Fig. 4. Notice growth of grass- 


successful outcome of the project was the proactive 
interagency cooperation between the National Park 
Service, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Alabama National Guard. We especially appreciate the 
concern and volunteer efforts of the National Guard 
and commend the members of Company A, 151st 
Engineer Battalion for ‘ seir fine performance. Without 
the Guard's personnel and heavy equipment, this 
urgently needed project could not have been complet- 
ed. 
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hives—An 
wer to Your 
stions 

Tom Tankersley 


ollowing the verification of Yellowstone's 
a! oh properties by the Hayden Expedition 
in 1 established Yellowstone 
National Park on March 25, 1872. Despite their 
infinite wisdom, Congress created the world’s 
first national park without riating funds for the 
don of the park el it For 14 years the administra- 
a the pars fell into the of well-intentioned 
civilian superintendents. As knowl- 
ow ot the wonders of Yellowstone and population in 
te region expanded, it became apparent that good 
intentions and noble efforts were not sufficient for the 
ee of “Wonderland.” In 1886, Captain Moses 
arrived at Mammoth Hot Springs with Company 
M of the ist U. S. Cavalry to rescue the park from a fate 
of destruction through ambivalence. Not only were the 
blue clad champions armed with sabres and Spencer 
carbines, they brought in their caissons an arsenal of 
bureaucracy. Bureaucracy which allows us to know that 
the first task of the arriving troopers was to fight fires 
burning in the northern portion of the park. 

The arrival of the cavalry brought an administration 
to Yellowstone which created extensive records pertain- 
ing to the management of Yellowstone National Park. 
These records reflect, in detail, daily activities and man- 

agement decisions, and provide baseline data concern- 

a, Sie the natural resources of Yellowstone National Park. 

records generated by Captain Harris and subse- 
quent military superintendents have been preserved 
largely because of luck and foresight. In 1916, when the 
army was turning the administration of Yellowstone 
over to the newly created National Park Service, Horace 
Albright was on hand to insist that records pertaining 
to the administration of the park remain in the park. 
For years to follow, the army records and early 
National Park Service records were stored in closets 
and sheds and other inappropriate locations through- 
put the park. To prevent such a fate the National 
Archives and Records Administration was created with 
the objective of providing a systematic and centralized 
process for the preservation of records which document 
government administration. In Yellowstone, this result- 
ed in only a half-hearted and less than ideal manage- 
ment of the historic record. 

Yellowstone’s records continued to be loosely man- 
aged, often placed out of sight and out of mind, until 
the 1960s park historian Aubrey Haines began 
consolidating the records from scattered locations and 
gone y collecting retired records from central 

. Prior to Aubrey’s efforts there were a couple of 
cases when records for shipment to the National 
Archives were inadvertently sent to the incinerator. 
However, the surviving records provide a remarkable 
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wealth of information which documents the park oper- 
ations, resource management programs, special events, 
and evolving management philosophy. 

Because of the importance these records play in our 
knowledge of the park’s administrative history and the 
need to retain these records in Yellowstone, since 1977 
Yellowstone National Park has shared a special rela- 
tionship with the National Archives and Records 
Administration. Through a cooperative agreement 
Yellowstone serves as a satellite branch of the National 
Archives. The uniqueness of this relationship and the 
significance of the records in the Yellowstone archives 
is made ap t in recognizing that only four other 
collections hold this satellite status. They include West 
Point Military Academy, Annapolis Naval Academy, 
the Spanish Land Grant records in New Mexico, and 
the Five Civilized Nations records in Oklahoma. 

In order to maintain the provenance of the records 
and best facilitate research efforts, records in the 
Yellowstone National Park Archives are organized into 
13 series which retlect the management of Yellowstone 
National Park by the U. S. Army between 1886 and 1916 
and the National Park Service from 1916. In addition, 
the Yellowstone archives holdings include records of 
the Yellowstone Park Company, which was the princi- 
ple concessioner in Yellowstone until 1969. 

These records provide an abundance of information. 
Within the grey, acid-free, 5”-deep letter or legal size 
record boxes, are documents such as the monthly 
reports of the superintendent. The monthly reports, 
spanning the years of 1916 to 1967, provide a con- 
densed view of the park for the first 50 years of 
National Park Service management. These records are 
an incredible source for understanding priorities and 
objectives and providing detailed information concern- 
ing physical property and operations. The building of 
roads, structures and utilities, master plans and devel- 
opment projects are reflected in the historic record. 

While most of us think of the archives as a natural 
resource for historians, it is important to note that much 
about our park’s natural resources have a recorded his- 
tory. The management of natural resources is specifical- 
ly reflected in three series. Probably no singular event 
in the oe of Yellowstone has been as thoroughly 
documented as the 1988 fires. The Forestry series 
includes over 200’ of records created during the 1988 
fires. Lands and Recreation Planning records are the 
primary source for issues relating to water rights and 
boundaries. The Natural and Social Sciences series facil- 
itates research on the broad issues of elk and bison 
management programs or specific data such as coyote 
stomach contents between 1927-1938 and pocket gopher 
management in 1946. Whatever the scope of research, 
there is probably a historic record which will pertain to 
the topic. 

Following the Federal Records Disposition Schedule 
established by t.1e National Archives and the National 
Park Service, all permanent records are usually trans- 
ferred from central files to regional record centers. 
When the record is 30 years old, it is then transferred to 
the National Archives. Because of our status as an affili- 
ated archives, records are transferred from central files 


(Archives—continued on page 32) 
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directly to the archives when eight years old. In 
adlion, he arches serves ab a reponior for ere 
field records which are often used as 

i coseaians Mnamaahetiae ash eeamnich Mocoeta which 
are most vulnerable to loss are those not included in the 
Federal Records tion Schedule. These would 
include the primary data collected in research, invento- 
ry, or survey efforts and maintained in park offices 
rather than central files. A recent accession to the 


archives is 140 field books surveys in 
Yellowstone from the 1880s to 1950s. For years these 
records have y rested on the shelves 


of a bookcase in the hall on the third floor of the admin- 
istration . At any time an indiscriminate clean- 
iam emeateeasiualeshenealamal 


a volume of serena Sag pont in the Yellowstone 


archives is rapidly gro resently — 
approximately 1508 lineat feet. ny, oc er at 
the Rocky Mountain Record Center are to be 


ted in the near future. As new records are acces- 
sioned they are appraised, inventoried, described and 
organized. A printed in is created in order to 
colet tesnerchane. To facilitate the research effort 
the Yellowstone National Park Archives - User's Guide pro- 
vides a record box listing of these records. 

The creation of the Y: archives was justified 
by the demonstrated use of the records and the impor- 
tance of the records ining in the park (instead of 
W. DC) to facilitate research. These 
records have playec a consistent role in cultural study 
and research the park’s natural resources. 
From the records held in the Yellowstone archives we 
can often determine who did what, when, and where. 
While there will always be the occasional frustration of 
not being able to find a particular “why” or “who,” the 
records are an amazing reflection of past operating pro- 
cedures, resource management programs, and manage- 


= osophies. 
growth in the discipline of environmental histo- 
oul ition for the value of inter-disciplinary 


recogru 
research, the utility of the historic record proliferates. 
The methodologies employed by researchers today and 
in years to come will have implications on the 
archives and greatly enhance the value of the historic 
ham ceomadh mn onge tgs rograms, and CD 
ROMs are i sane of tnapipeleting tre dete 
saaehad ih taanaie neve, to advances, 
soldier station can be seen in dimensions far 
beyond their intrinsic value. While they will always 
represent a window to the cultural past, these reports 
also provide information which can be iled and 
ipulated to reveal comparative data on wildlife 
tions or movement. As historians gain a better 
of how they might assist scientists, and 
as scientists become more d ent on historic 
research and methodologies, the resulting inter-discipli- 
ee 


Yellowstone is in a unique situation, but the advan- 
2 aber mamanance: sine eerpenayte cheney 


ognized by any park, and efforts are underway to make 
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this . Under the present polices and guidelines 
of the National Park Service, most records created in 
the t of our national parks are eventually 
destroyed or have been identified as “official record” 
with its final disposition being with the National 
Archives. In many cases the final disposition of records 
pertaining to resource management activities is not 
defined by NPS-19 as permanent and these records are 
particularly vulnerable to being lost and destroyed or 
quietly stored in diverse or inaccessible files, desks, 
boxes, and closets. As is evidenced by the value of 
archives maintained in Yellowstone and other parks, it 
has become apparent that the National Park Service 
needs to deal with the issue of insuring the preservation 
of resource t records in the parks in a more 
systematic manner. In order to resolve problems creat- 
ed by the loss of vital resource management records, 
the Chief Curator’s office has recently undertaken the 
task of revising NPS policies and guidelines concerning 
the final disposition of these resource management 
records, which are vital to a well informed management 
and sound decision making. 

While the volume of records will vary from park to 

park, the standards will be consistent within the 

National Park Service. 

The new gui and revisions of the NPS Museum 
Handbook will insure that not only the final tion 
of these records are clearly identified, but that the man- 
agement of the records will not compromise the long- 
term preservation. Curators will be charged with the 
pot on pr of accessioning these records, insuring 

ival storage, and providing reference assistance. 

Revisions to cultural and natural resources manage- 
ment guidelines will be fo . Those of us who 
consider the historic record vital to our understanding 
of the parks we work in and have i the frus- 
tration of not being able to find the information neces- 
sary for informed decisions, the efforts of the Chief 
Curator’s office will please us. In ing with the 
preservation mandate of the Nati Park Service, the 
efforts to gain greater intellectual and physical control 
of the historic record is not only beneficial to us but will 
be for the “benefit and enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 





Tom Tankersley is the historian-archivist for Yellowstone 
National Park. 
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ingle Shirtwaist 

tory Fire Site 
HL 

Debra E. Bernhardt 


n March 25, 1993, 82 years to the day that 
146 workers—mostly young immigrant 
women—lost their lives in a garment loft 

| fire, representatives of the National Park 

| Service, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, and New York City Fire Department 
dedicated the site of the fire as a National Historic 

_ Landmark. The dedication of the Asch building, nomi- 
- Nated by the recent Women’s History National Historic 
Landmark Theme Study, launched the National Park 
Service’s Labor History National Historic Landmark Theme 
Study, a three-year search for labor landmarks through- 
out the United States. 

cede aneiie paver, denn todos ponbentene, 

ie dance, theater productions, 

rs woven a About 500 employees of the 
Triangle Shirtwaist Factory were at work that Saturday 
afternoon making the high-necked blouses worn 
with long dark skirts, the uniform of wo women of 
the day. At 4:30, drecaces Sapa Pads 04. rang, there 
was a muffled explosion and s began pouring out of 
the eighth floor windows. No one knows exactly how the 
fire started, but one survivor afterwards insisted that a 
smoker accidently dropped a lighted match into a bin of 
highly flammable fabric a 

i out of control. Onlookers gasped 
in horror when they realized that what they had taken 
for burning bales of dress goods dropping from the win- 
dows were actually girls jumping to certain death. Inside 
the inferno, | exits and a fire escape that buckled 
under the weight of fleeing workers hindered efforts to 
escape. In less than half an hour 146 perished. 

The tragedy shocked and outraged the nation. An esti- 
mated 80,000 mourners marched for four hours up Fifth 
Avenue in a ing rainstorm to attend the funeral of 
the victims. At a memorial meeting held at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Rose Schneiderman, a young 

t worker and izer for the New York 

omen’s Trade Union League, denounced the condi- 
tions under which American workers were forced to 
labor: “Every year thousands of us are maimed. The life 
of men and women is so cheap and property is so sacred! 
... 1 know from my experience it is up to the working 
people to save themselves, and the only way is through a 
strong working-class movement.” 

Schneiderman’s speech helped to swing public opinion 
behind safety and industrial reform. The public was fur- 
ther outraged when Triangle owners Blank and Harris 
og soe wage ye mf ughter charges even though 
made it a policy to keep doors locked during 
| ihe workday. They maintained this was to prevent pilfer- 
age, but workers who had tried to organize Triangle dur- 
_ ing the “Uprising of the 20,000” less than two years earli- 
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er argued that it was to restrict access to union organiz- 
ers. They had returned to work after a 13-week strike 
having gained a small wage increase, but not their 
demands for working fire escapes and open doors. The 
socialist paper, New York Call, editorialized, “Capital can 
commit no crime when it is in the pursuit of profits.” 


(Triangle—continued on page 34) 
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(Triangle—continued from page 33) 


The site is t not only for labor and women’s 
history, but as a crucible of 20th-century urban liberalism 
by Frances Perkins and Senator Robert F. 
agner. Perkins, a social worker who went on to become 
the first woman to hold a cabinet office when President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt appointed her Secretary of 
Labor, witnessed the of the Triangle fire as a 
chance observer. Wagner, a German immigrant who had 
become active in Tammany Hall politics on the state 
level, established the New York State Commission to 
Improve Factory Safety for which Perkins worked as an 
in tor. The Commission's shocking findings, 
from crawling the rooms and cellars of 
and tenement houses across the state, resulted 
in passage of 36 new labor laws by 1914, forming the 
foundation of New York State’s Industrial Code, a model 
for the nation. As Roosevelt's legislative whip, Senator 
Wanger two decades later led the fight to enact many leg- 


islative pillars of the New Deal, including the National 
Labor Relations Act which bears his name. 

The ILGWU marked the 50th anniversary of the fire 
with a commemorative attended by Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Frances Perkins, and several survivors of the fire. The fol- 
































































lowing year Leon 
Stein’s definitive his- 
tory of the fire, The 
Triangle Fire was pub- 
lished. Since then, the 
site has taken on an 
almost mythic signifi- 
cance to the labor and 
women’s movements. 
It has served as the 
focal point of many 
demonstrations: an 
International 
Women’s Day obser- 
vance staged by the 
Coalition of Labor 
Union Women, a 
Workers’ Memorial 


Day rally marshalled 

by the New York 

Committee for Triangle Shirtwaist Factory Building 
Occupational Safety entrance. Photo by Andrew S. Dolkart, 1989. 
and Health, and a 


recent demonstration supporting contract demands by 
clerical workers at New York University, which now 
owns the building and uses it as a classroom facility. It is 
the first stop on the labor history bus tour organized by 
the Metro Labor Press Association as well as the site of 
the annual observance staged by the ILGWU and the 
NYCFD. These March 25 events often include speeches 
by labor and political leaders, and a performance of the 
ILGWU Union Label Chorus. Invariabl, , the program 
ends with the tolling of a fire bell for each of the fire’s 
victims and the dramatic extension of a fire engine's lad- 
der to the sixth floor, just short of the location of the vic- 
tims who were engulfed in flames on the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth floors. 

The social and political meaning assigned to the site 
can perhaps be appreciated by looking at two recent 
observances. In 1990, the ILGWU staged a rally in sup- 
port of striking workers at Domsey Trading Company, a 
used clothing exporter. Haitian, Dominican, and Puerto 
Rican strikers exhorted the crowd which broke forth in 
multilingual slogans and spirited strike songs. Speakers 
tied the experiences of young immigrant workers at 
Triangle to their own. In 1992, an African-American sur- 
vivor of the Hamlet, North Carolina fire which killed 25 
workers in a poultry processing plant, mesmerized the 
audience. His message was tied to organized labor’s cam- 
paign to revitalize occupational safety and health provi- 
sions which the Reagan/Bush administrations had 
allowed to languish. 

As the demography of New York’s workforce changes 
and garment manufacturing remains an entry into the 
workforce for successive immigrant waves, it is very 
appropriate that the history of the Triangle fire be recog- 
nized and interpreted. As with other landmarks of 
american workers, the Triangle site is laden with the 
weight of unrealized aspirations. 





Debra E. Bernhardt, PhD, is head of the Robert F. Wagner Labor 
Archives at New York University. 





Review 


America G. 
: SR oxen gg in Rat 
"1990. 396 pp. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Frederick L. Rath, Jr. 


Mr. Rath continues to be an observer of the 


TS. Eliot once remarked that history 
has many corridors. The new 
director of the National Park Service, 
Roger G. Kennedy, is a master of discov- 


‘his National Trustfor Historie 


Preservation book readily proves 

Here is a sampling of some of those 
corridors. The “Angel Mounds in south- 
ern Indiana with its mile-long stockade 
can tubnned teaeh, tok, ana tear” The 
houses painted black, red, and 
- margravate of Azilia, the city p 
_ anticipated James Oglethorpe’s le 
“Savannah. The life and times of Giacomo 
Beltrami, “the Italian romantic who failed 
to discover the source of the Mississippi 
River.” The Cherokee war-scream that 
was the forerunner of the Rebel Yell, 
which gained its fame when the Scotch- 
_ Trish and the used it at the 
Battle of King’s tain. The signifi- 
cance of “America’s Parthenon,” the 
National Farmer's Bank in Owatonna, 
MN. What we can learn about American 
So pe se re “a Classic 

fresh-fledged for us in 


between 1816 and 
“the neo-classical 
charm of Bernard’s masterwork, Fort 
Pulaski, off Savannah.” The author also 
acknow in a photo caption that 
Pulaski, and by inference the whole 
fortress system, was rendered obsolete in 
April 1862 by the invention of the rifled 
cannon, which is, of course, the salient 

t. The elaborate story about Ward 

“a very large brick house behind 
Corinthian columns forty feet tall, [which] 
stands one mile west of 
Ken , on the Frankfort Road.” Here 
is a story of a vice president of 
the United States who to live open- 
ly with a woman who had a black great- 


grandmother. 

There is further eviderice of the breadth 
and depth of his research, if needed, in 
the excellent index. It was there that I 


found for George Croghan, 
| deputy to Sir illiam Johnston, 
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Superintendent for Indian Affairs 
(Northern District). It was Croghan who 
initiated a settlement before the 
Revolution at the foot of my home town’s 
Lake Otsego. Beyond that I knew little 
more than that he and his partners later 
two and a half million acres of 
land to the west rather than north. What I 
never knew was that among his purchas- 
es was some 200 acres in the old Fort Pitt 
area that were thed to his heiress, 


paces ie Phage ¢ ke my Esmee for 
ma those of Stephen Girard at the 
other end of the state. 

The plan of the book is simple. The first 
12 chapters are an overview of the 
of our nation from the oldest South and 


Southwest to the Basin, the 
states bordered by the Pacific Ocean. In 
them the reader will find history com- 
pressed and in tly interpreted by a 
man who has traveled widely and looked 
with a eye. The threads that 


bind the whole are “places,” with many 
“heroes” in those places. Mr. Kennedy, 
who was the editorial director of the 12- 
volume Smithsonian Guise to Historic 
America, then includes seven thoughtful 
essays on many topics, whether places, 
heroes, or subjects that are provocative 
and always interesting. Many give evi- 
dence of his lifelong interest in architec- 
tural history, with which he has dealt in a 
half dozen of his 18 books. To heighten 
the image there are striking comparisons, 
such as “When the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir is what it most fervently 
believes, it reaches the level of the work at 
Chaco Canyon.” 

Roger Kennedy says in the Preface that 
his “endeavor is merely to search for 
truth.” He succeeds—and as a result his 
book is fascinating, a voyage of discovery 
as well as rediscovery of the many cun- 
ning corridors in the American story. 


Publications 


Archaeology of the Pueblo Grande Platform 
Mound and Surrounding Features, Volume 1, 
Introduction to the Archival Project and 
History of Archaeological Research; edited 
by Christian E. Downum and Todd W. 
Bostwick. 319 pps, 7 appendices, 60 pho- 
tographs and p tables $25.00. For more 
i tion or to order, contact Roger 
Lidman, Pueblo Grande Museum, 4619 
East W Street, Phoenix, AZ 
85034-1909; fax: 602-496-5645. 


Protecting Archeological Sites on 
Private Lands 


As the historic preservation movement 
has grown and matured since the 
National Historic Preservation Act was 
passed in 1966, states and local communi- 
ties have increased their interest in strate- 
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gies that can be used to protect the 
nation’s archeological heritage. Private 
landowners and local communities are 
becoming more aware of their own arche- 
ological heritage and are looking for ways 
to protect it. More and more, pressures on 
archeological sites originate not from fed- 
erally-assisted projects, but from state, 
local, and privately-funded development 
and from site looting. A wide variety of 
regulatory and non-regulatory techniques 
are availabie that can provide some mea- 
sure of archeological protection from 
these pressures. Unfortunately, informa- 
tion on these i was not readily 
available—until now. The National Park 
Service has recently published Protecting 
Archeological Sites on Private Lands to pro- 
vide information on a range of strategies 
for p archeological sites that can 
be used in local communities where there 
is no federal involvement in a project. 


This 133-page book is with useful 
information on archeo. site protec- 
tion and the law, land ip and site 


acquisition, land-use compatibility, stand- 
alone historic preservation 

laws to archeology, tax benefits 
for site protection, stewardship programs, 
site protection through management, and 
community archeology programs. 
Extensive bibliographies and appendices 
on the archeological assessment process, 
working with developers, and sources of 
financial assistance provide additional 
sources of information for the reader. To 
request a free copy of Protecting Archeol- 
ogical Resources on Private Lands, write 
Susan L. Henry, Preservation Planning 
Branch, In Resources Division, 
Suite 250, National Park Service, P.O. Box 
37127, Washington, DC 20013-7127. 


Local Historic Preservation Plans 


The Interagency Resources Division of 
the National Park Service has prepared a 
new publication of interest to local preser- 
vationists and others. Already distributed 
to State Historic Preservation Offices and 
Certified Local Governmerits, Local 
Historic Preservation Plans: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography, summarizes the 
contents of 24 preservation plans and lists 
contact names for each plan. Often when 
a community is seeking to develop its 
own preservation plan it wants to know 
how other, especially similar, communi- 
ties have approached the task. This publi- 
cation is intended to facilitate these efforts 
and to provide information on what 
preservation plans look like and what 
sorts of issues they cover. The bibliogra- 
phy is available from SHPOs or from the 
Interagency Resources Division, National 
Park Service, P.O. Box 37127, 
Washington, DC 20013-7127, or call 202- 
343-9500. 
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Illustrated History of 

Keepers, by Mary Louise and J. 
Clifford. Softcover; 192 pp., 

includes 78 illustrations, an list- 


ing over 138 official female keepers, bibli- 
ography, and index. To order, send check 
for $19.95 payable to Cypress 
Communications and mail to P.O. Box 


791, Williamsburg, VA 23187-0791. 


Federal Historic Preservation Laws, by 
Sara K. Blumenthal, revised by 
A. Bevitt. the 1990 version, list- 
ing the major historic preservation laws 
that govern a national program to coordi- 
nate and support public and private 
efforts to identify, evaluate, and protect 
our historic and resources. 
96 pp., 1993. GPO stock number: 024-005- 
01124-2. $3.00 per copy. Order from GPO 





P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250- 
7954. A 25% discount is available from 
GPO if 100 or more copies are ordered 
and are sent to the same address. 


Accessibility and Historic Preservation: 
Entrances to the Past (video). Focuses on 
the dual need to achieve reasonable 
access solutions for mobility-impaired 
individuals and to save historic 
for future tions. Requirements of 
the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
Seccstialinte heuaies & cheers and a 4- 
rs pe process is shown. 1993. 

captioned. Running 
time: 28:25. $13.00 from Historic Windsor, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1777, Windsor, VT 05089- 
0021. Call Historic Windsor for specific 
information on ordering, including meth- 
om of payment; 802-674-6752. 

Accessibility and Historic Preservation 
Resource Guide. Compendium of resource 
materials on the law and its application to 
historic . Used in a series of 
NPS-sponsored workshops on accessibili- 
ty. 7 sections + bibliography. 1992. $50 
from Historic Windsor, Inc., P.O. Box 
1777, Windsor, VT 05089-0021. Call 802- 
674-6752. Special offer: Resource Guide 
and Video (above), $55.00. 


Preserving and Revitalizing Older 
Communities: Sources of Federal Assistance, 
by Leslie Slavitt, edited by Susan 
Escherich. Brief of 90 federal 


ee ae 
talize declining historic neighborhoods. 


The entries focus on assistance available 
to non-profit organizations, localities, 
and, in some cases, to states; 161 pp., 
1993. GPO stock number: 024-005-01129- 
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landscape; 150 pp., 65 i . 1993. 
GPO stock number: 024-005-01127-7. 


$10.00 per copy. 


Preserving Historic Building Materials: 
Wood, Paint, , Concrete, & 20th 
Materials, edited by Anne E. 
Grimmer. Set of five annotated reading 
lists, contains over 1,000 entries which 
include both historic and 
books and periodical on these 
The lists were cooperatively developed by 
the National Park Service, National 
Council for Preservation Education, and 
the Legacy Resource 
of 


Program by the 

Defense. 310 pp., 50 illustrations. 1993. 
GPO stock number: 024-005-01128-5. 
$24.00 per set. 


Order the above publications from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402-9325. 








Summary Paper Available 


The New York State Office of Parks, 
Recreation and Historic Preservation has 
prepared an action plan that assesses the 
environmental resource threats and needs 
within the State Park and Historic Site 

. Entitled “ i 
Environmental Stewardship,” the study is 
available free as a paper. Write 
to Planning Bureau (Attn: Dr. Thomas 
Cobb), NYS Office of Parks, Recreation 
and Historic Preservation, 

i 1, Nelson A. Empire 
State Plaza, Albany, NY 12238, or phone 
518-474-0414. 


ZiNj Education Project 


The ZiNj Education Project, supported 
by the U.S. Forest Service, the National 
Park Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Utah Division of 
State History, is an innovative program 
that educates kids and their families 
about “dinosaurs, fossils, ancient people 
and other really cool old stuff” and the 
need to protect and preserve these 
resources. The program is designed to 
meet some of the needs of government 
and education and also have wide public 
appeal. It leverages a relatively small 
amount of state and federal funding with 
private sector support to accomplish 
shared objectives; and provides a cost 
efficient and effective education product 
that assists state and federal agencies in 


fulfilling their legal mandate to preserve 


We 


and protect historic prehistoric resources. 
The state and federal involved in 
fy eet ag. ae. pada: 
that could be used both in classrooms and 
by families at home would be more effec- 
tive than dev: a school curriculum. 
ZiNj Magazine is available in libraries, : 
museums, bookstores, gift shops, at news- 
stands, and is available rey seit 
i dsoation chest on ite ucation 
Project or ZiNj contact the Utah 
Division of State History, 300 Rio Grande, 
Salt Lake City, UT; 801-533-3565. 





Capitol Contact 
Bruce Craig 


End of Session 

The first session of the 103rd 
came to a close with a number of cultural 
resource bills still iring action in 
either one or both houses of Congress. 
Numerous bills received 

during the first session but few 
have yet to be enacted. For example, 
Senator Warner’s Shenandoah Valley 
National Battlefield Partnership Act 
received a Senate hearing in September 
1993 but the legislation has not yet been 

out in full Committee nor has it 
reached the Senate floor; no House hear- 
ing has yet been scheduled. 

In the House of Representatives, how- 
ever, several pending legislative initia- 
tives were incorporated as separate titles 
and sections in the West Virginia Rivers 
Conservation Act of 1993 (H.R. 3252). The 
bill passed the House on November 23, 
shortly before adjournment. 


West Virginia Rivers 
Conservation Act 

This bill may be characterized as the 
closest thing to a national park 
“omnibus” bill yet to be advanced during 
the 103rd Congress. The legislation seeks 
to address a number of relatively non- 
controversial matters relating to several 
different conservation systems—rivers, 
national scenic areas, national trails, and 
national parks. 

Title I of the bill is similar to 
Congressman Nick Rahall’s (D-WV) bill, 
H.R. 1584, that modified the boundaries 
of several federally-adminisiered areas in 
West Virginia: New River Gorge National 
River, the Gauley River National 
Recreation Area, and the Bluestone 
National Scenic Area. 

Title II of the legislation relates to the 
National Trail System. Section 201 was 
based on Congressman James Hansen’s 





ge ae por oa 1872, 


of the Great 
Nestern Trail as a candidate for 
ddition into the Trails System. 


he Great Western Trail consists of a 


Prac Sk border. The legislation 
of Agriculture’s U.S. Forest 


tes the key elements of 

ongressman Boucher’s (D-VA) 

PUI acheh consti te seinawe 6 o00- 
ted funds to 


Jational Historical Park. Provisions in 
his section would also enable the NPS to 
uurchase an abandoned rail line that 
vould connect Cumberland Gap with a 
ew state park in Vi 
Section 303 is 


yRepreseiaive Markey (OMA) lt 
Jongress (but pocket vetoed by then- 
resident Bush), Section 303 
uthorizes a Suitability /Feasibility 
f cultural resources associated with this 
opular Massachusetts beach. The NPS is 
lirected to study the of the 
each in relation to the processes of 
ndustrialization, urbanization, and immi- 
ration. 

Section 306 of the West Virginia Rivers 
ill authorizes the establishment of an 
\braham Lincoln Presidential Center 
ear the Lincoln Home National Historic 
ite in , IL. As currently draft- 
d, this measure is significantly different 
rom the original bill introduced last 
longress by tative Richard 
Jurbin (D-IL). For example, the autho- 
ization for a “research or library compo- 
ent” of the center has been 
eleted and an authorization ceiling was 
stablished. Furthermore, lands owned by 
he State of Illinois can be acquired only 
y donation and all Lincoln-related arti- 
acts can be purchased only with donated 
unds 


Finally, Section 306 provides for a 
nuch-needed addition of approximately 
0 acres to the legislative boundaries of 
he Colonial National Parkway. 

As is often the case, the second session 
eee Pa oe 

far more legislation than 
ustomarily occurs during the first ses- 
ion. In addition to the dozens of bills still 
ending before the subcommittees, 

Bruce Vento, Chairman of 
he National Parks, Forests and Public 
ands subcommittee, dropped into the 

four new bills that Congress is 
to consider during the next session: 
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HR 3707 sets the 
posed American Heritage Partnership 
Program; HR 3708 focuses on the 
Steamtown National Historic Site; and 
two other bills: HR 3709 and HR 3710— 
the former seeks to reform the way new 
areas are established, the later bill is the 
me 2 waited Heritage Conservation bill. 

you would like a copy of any of the 
bills discussed above, drop me a note at 
National Parks and Conservation 
Association (NPCA), 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 
20036. 


for a pro- 





Heritage Corridors, Labor 
History, and NPS Resources 


Martin Blatt 


Based on a talk delivered at the meeting 
of the American Studies Association, 
November 1993, on the formation of industri- 
al heritage corridors focusing on the 
America’s Industrial Heritage Project 

(AIHP). 

I would like to address briefly four 
issues. I will be presenting my personal 
views, formed by my i i- 
ence in the National Park Service by 
my experience as a public historian. 

First, I must acknowledge that 
the NPS to date has done very little in the 
area of labor history, a situation which I 
find deplorable. The only focused unit of 
the system is Lowell National Historical 
Park, a national park I might emphasize, 
not a heritage corridor. However, at 
Lowell we have five central themes, 
encom labor but also capital, 
power, technology, and the industrial 
city. Still, our Boott Cotton Mills 
Museum, which its doors in 1992, 
was praised in the New York Times on 
Labor Day of that year as an excellent 
museum documenting workers’ lives and 
struggles. The editorial stated, “It is to the 
great credit of the Park Service that the 
harsh face of mill-town capitalism is not 
ignored.” There are a few labor history- 
related National Historic Landmarks, 
such as the Botto House in Haledon, New 
Jersey, associated with the Paterson silk 
workers strike of 1913, or the home of 
Socialist Party leader Eugene V. Debs in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

But these are isolated examples. So, to 
the extent that industrial heritage corri- 
dors address labor history, they are filling 
a significant gap. And some indeed do so. 
For example, the Blackstone River Valley 
National Heritage Corridor, based in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Isiand, helps to 


¢ 


cosponsor an annual labor history confer- 
ence. An interesting collection of confer- 
ence proceedings was published in 1991 
by the Rhode Island Labor History 
Society. And, the America’s Industrial 
Heritage Project (AIHP) has helped to 
document labor history in a variety of 
ways. Kim Wallace of HABS/HAER, for 
example, has authored a study on brick- 
yard towns in south-central Pennsylvania 
under AIHP auspices. 

Now to my second point. There are real 
dangers inherent in promoting an indus- 
trial heritage approach as a panacea for a 
city’s or region’s economic plight. A 
brochure, “The Heritage Partnership 

: A Preservation Strategy that 
Works,” features a case study of AIHP. 
The brochure states: “With restored 
amenities, interpretive linkage and wide- 
spread partnership, heritage preservation 
has become the foundation for economic 
development.” Citing a Pennsylvania 
State study, the brochure tells us that “a 
$300 million investment—$150 million 
from federal sources and $150 million 
from state and private sources—invested 
at major AIHP sites and related dev 
ment will generate an estimated $3 billion 
in total revenue from non-local tourism 
over a period of 20 years.” 

In my view, it is extremely harmful to 
make claims for the industrial heritage 
a that are wildly unrealistic. And 
I believe that these assertions are not very 
reality-based. 

Lowell, for example, an urban park 
with more resources than the corridor 
programs, has rehabilitated the down- 
town infrastructure, devel museums, 
tours, festivals, and cultural & education- 
al programs, thus creating a climate con- 
ducive for varied types of investment. 
The New England Quilt Museum is locat- 
ed in Lowell and the Museum of 
American Textile has decided to 
relocate to the city. There is no question 
that the park has made a major i on 
the city, but it can be difficult to fully 
quantify. And to call it a foundation for 
economic development is far too simple, 
as many elements combine to produce a 
revitalization. 

This nation has witnessed a dramatic 
decline in industrial manufacturing. The 
problems, and potential solutions, go well 
beyond the implementation of heritage 
corridors or an that this single 
agency, the NPS, might be capable of 
doing. Some of the key issues include: the 
lack of a national industrial policy; the 
diversification and international move- 
ment of capital and linked disinvestment 
in entire cities and regions; and the deci- 
mation of the labor movement. The most 
well-conceived heritage corridor program 
will not address any of these vital issues, 
the forum for which should be an 
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Carnegie and their steel work- 


of America launched a 


caused in their William Serrin, 


argued 
that redevelopment and historic preserva- 
tion efforts in Homestead were “a contin- 
uation of the and authoritari- 
anism that had existed for a century, now 
couched in different rhetoric.” Serrin 
may be overly harsh in his judgment in 
this passage. And, there is no intrinsic 
reason why historic preservation and eco- 
posed fa yp 
one against . we doa 
t disservice to those men and women 
a ote racee ge ear tea 
country promising all sorts of rosy 
outcomes via the corridor route. 
Turning now to my third point, the 
basic mission of the NPS is preservation 
and interpretation of nationally signifi- 
cant cultural and natural resources, a sen- 
sible, focused Economic devel- 


can be a legitimate 

this mission, but not the force driving 
the agency. In Lowell, for example, the 
preservation and in tion of nation- 
ally significant resources such as 
the power canal system, textile mills, cor- 
poration housing for workers, and the 
downtown historic district, contributed 
substantially to the city’s revitalization 
efforts. There are serious policy discus- 
sions underway presently to add an 
entire new focus to the NPS, 
American Heritage Areas, which might 
open up the Park Service to an unlimited 
amount of to assist economically 
hurting regions with funds. A 1992 con- 
Fs 0 sane mnogu 7 ag oped 

proposed system would be to pro- 

vide “national recognition and oversight 


ee 
of America’s valued traditional 
lifeways.”! This is so broad as to be 


agency—” National Parks in Crisis,” a 
report by the National Parxs and 
Conservation Association, released in 
August, reports that at many parks prob- 
lems such as maintenance , lack 
of funds for research and preservation 
programs, and staff shortages have 


worse, even as the number of visi- 


tors has grown. The funding required to 
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remedy these problems is considerable. 
Perhaps a better defined Heritage Areas 
program would be acceptable, indeed a 
very good idea, along the lines of the 
1930s WPA , within the context 
of ana New undertak- 
ing. I believe a very good case could be 
made for such an but the entire 
drift in the nation’s capital, among both 
major parties, isin a very different direc- 
tion. 


My fourth and final point has to do 
with the labor history National Historic 
Landmark theme study, authorized by 
Public Law 102-101. Harry Butowsky of 


the History Division, Washington Office, 
NPS, and I are for the admin- 
istration of this Recently we 
selected a ive process 


competitiv 
the Newberry of Chicago, with 
James Grossman as the principal investi- 
tor, to serve as the project contractor. 

for an initial year, the theme 

study, over a three-year period pending 
second and third-year funding, will pro- 
duce tie lellowing 0 sebelanliel exlioc- 
tion of historical essays labor 
history in relationship to sites around the 
country; a list of recommended sites to be 
considered for further study; the comple- 
tion of at lease 20 National Historic 
Landmark nominations; and the examina- 
tion of a small number of sites as to their 
suitability and feasibility for becoming 
full undis of the national park system. 

this 


tially to a more cen- 
tral concern of the National Park Service. 





1 See article, “The Heritage Partnership 
Initiative: National Heritage Areas,” pg 9, 
this issue. 





Martin Blatt is the supervisory historian 
and chief of Professional Services, Lowell 
National Historical Park, MA. 


Letters 


Billy Garrett is “Right on Target” 


Dear Editor: 

In his CRM Viewpoint, (Vol. 16, No. 7) 
“Cultural Resources and National Parks: 
A Mandate for Heritage Education,” Billy 
G. Garrett presents an el t argument 
for the potential of cul resources to 
inform us, to guide us, to be our touch- 
stone as we grope our way into a future 
clouded with complexity and uncertainly, 


yet always tinged with 

As he points out, comp has 
indeed become the driving force behind 
cultural resource mana t (CRM). At 


one time in the National Park Service 
(NPS), the NPS Mana t Policies were 
the principal guidance for CRM. Though 


Ww 


they include visionary statements that 
capture the imagination and provide rea- 
sons for action, they were oft ignored. 
NPS-28: Cultural Resource Management 
Policies was created and became the pri- 
mary reference. Around 1980, NPS-28 
became more of a compliance document, 
ren gy a managers avoid running 
of the proliferating laws, executive 
orders, and policy statements on the man- 
agement of cultural resources. In other 
ies, such as the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), the Forest Service, 
and the Corps of , the mandate 
to ensure compliance drove the develop- 
ment of extensive cultural resource pro- 
grams, especially in archaeology. This 
resulted, as Garrett notes, in a focus on 
“bureaucratic and quantitative issues,” 
preservation for the sake of preserva- 
tion...and for the sake of not being found 
in noncompliance with the letter of the 
law. 
Compliance is not an activity that wins 
the hearts and minds of the masses...nor 


of As compliance became its 
ow Sind, the apie Od jrutpone ot hie 
Se ee ee nae : 
was the clear of the 
of cultural resources to inform. 
, too, was incentive to realize that 
potential by using cultural resources for 
“the definition, integration, and renewal 
of the American people,” to quote Garrett 


His ition of the current state of 
CRM only from narrowness of 
application. The National Historic 


Preservation Act of 1966, augmented by 
Executive Order 11593, affects all agen- 
cies, not just the NPS. With even greater 
accuracy, Garrett could write: “The efforts 
of the federal government in heritage 
education have been too little, too nar- 
rowly conceived, too fragmented.” 

All of the land-managing agencies tend 
to emphasize natural resources to the 
detriment of cultural resources...perhaps 
precisely because they are as 
land-managing agencies. All of the land- 
managing agencies are today exploring 
the concept of ecosystem management. 
Inevitably, it seems, this focuses attention 
on the natural world with little considera- 
tion of cultural impacts since the begin- 
nings of humankind...perhaps because 
the English opposite of “natural” is not 
“cultural” but “unnatural,” a loathsome 
concept. 

There is great merit in Garrett's pro- 
posal for actions leading to curriculum 
guides for heritage education and to 
resource visits reinforced by preparative 
and followup activities. Unfortunately, he 
couches his solutions entirely in terms of 
NPS initiatives at the federal level and 
there are important activities in other fed- 
eral agencies that should be taken into 
account. 
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Team, I-Team for short) has 
sen in place at the Anasazi Heritage 
enter (AHC) near Dolores, CO, for near- 


a year. In addition to fostering Project 
, the I-Team has distributed 
Racor cae eteen Oe ta 


ne I-Team is presently embarked on 
ssign of a major traveling exhibit on her- 
ige education, which may be funded 
rough The Forest Education Foundation 
id will feature the latest interactive tech- 
logy. All this is in addition to the her- 
education activities BLM districts 
resource areas undertake at the local 
vel. 
In sum, Billy G. Garrett is right on tar- 
t in his identification of the mandate, 
id there is already a lot going on in this 
here of activity. These are exci 
nes, with many ities and much 
be accomplished. Let's take care to link 
l the players in this effort, complement- 
g, inspiring, and invigora 
an competing, ignoring, or duplicating 
ch other. 


Tom Vaughan 
Interpretive Specialist, AHC 


LouAnn Jacobson 
Director, AHC 


Heath 
Team Leader, BLC I-Team 
Laiiceadty enboped the artcte 

enti- 

id “Aircraft as Cultural Resources, the 
diana ” by Paul C. Diebold. 
r. is correct when he states that 
ere is no official agreed upon standard 
r the aircraft restoration process. 
though, the who and the how, of an 
ficial sanction, remains to be estab- 
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lished. I want to assure Mr. Diebold and 


has also been addressed through lectures 
and publications. 


Edward McManus 


Conservator 
National Air and Museum 


Smithsonian Institution 





Dear Editor: 

Your recent issue of CRM, Volume 16, 
has become a permanent part of my 
“quick reference set” that I keep in my 

. This volume of CRM went a long 
be ag rips Sabet Spy gon 
ot dco gl 
race - 
Sart ond intadht tn ale Reha, 
appreciate their contributions to this 
issue. 


Bill Binnewies 

Superintendent 

Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area 
Fort Smith, Montana 


Note: The issue referred to by Mr. 
Binnewies is our thematic issue on tradi- 
tional cultural p . Copies may be 
obtained by writing to the editor, CRM. 


Dear Editor: 

nd nd phar vd 
you how helpful the CRM publication is 
to Historic Foundation. 
Volume 15, No. 7 is of 
explaining the importance of the 
vation of the Mayrard-Bu To 
Annapolis. We regularly rely on this vol- 
ume, which contains an article about the 
house itself as well as one on the very suc- 
cessful Weeksville 

With two recen y received grants, we 
will soon sete eons A 
the restoration of Maynard- 

willbe lengthy and expersive pro 
but one we feel is worthy of the 

work it will involve. Your publication will 
be of great assistance to us in making the 
case for the importance of this project. 
Again, our appreciation for your useful 
publications. 





Ann M. Fligsten 
President 
Historic Annapolis Foundation 
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NPS Applied Ethnography 
Training Program 


The National Park Service (NPS) 
conducts 


nen hore 


Sesh feeaice Bhosle Sicianed 

Recreation Area for participants from 

nk besod nat chge me yee pean 
prion fis gee ag og vgs 


wel ae system. In spring 1994, 

the Applied thnography Program in con- 
junction with the pinnography _ 
in the North Atlantic Region of 

National Park Service will offer re 
course, “African Americans and the NPS 
Ethnography Program,” in Boston, MA. 
Participants will receive training through 
presentations, case studies, and field trips. 

The purpose of this 3.5-day course is to 
introduce the NPS Applied Ethnography 
Program and demonstrate how applied 
ethnography can benefit p> rk manage- 
ment, operations, and plaiuning by work- 
ing with African American communities 
bordering on or associated with national 
parks. Participants will identify African 
American concerns about documentation, 
ayer ss. and interpretation of resources 

of significance to local, regional, and 
national groups. Topics covered in this 
course include African American 
Perspectives on Resource Management, 
Ethnography of African American 

, Identification of Ethnographic 
Resources and Traditionally Associated 
Groups, Consultation and 
Involvement, and Data Needs for NPS 
Planning. 

Persons interested in a this 
course should take note of the following 
information: 

Participants 

Any non-NPS representative of a cul- 
tural resources organization, nominated 
by that peep ng who has interest in 
learning about the NPS Applied 
Ethnography Program and has responsi- 
bilities for protection, management, or 
interpretation of natural or cultural 
resources related to those existing in a 
current or p unit of the national 
park system. Of the approximately 30 
course slots, 20 will be reserved for park 
staff, and 10 for African Americans from 
community o: tions concerned with 
units of the national park system and the 
NPS. 


(Bulletin—continued on page 40) 
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months prior to the scheduled dates of 
the course. To receive a copy of this 
announcement, write to: “African 
Americans and the NPS 

Course,” National Park 
c/o Masur, 
P.O. Box 37127, Washington, 
7127. 


To nominate non-NPS individuals, a 
letter of nomination is required on the 
sponsoring tion’s letterhead 
signed by the applicant's supervisor and 
organization head. The letter should 
explain why the training will benefit the 
community and the community - 
tion, why it will help the nominee 
perform his/her duties, and in what 
capacity the applicant interacts with or 
expects to interact with the NPS. 


The first conference on Reclaiming 
siosaath soupins Ang os abi pry 
Preservation be held June 17-19, 
1994, at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
PA. To receive conference registration 
information, contact Gayle Samuels, 
Director, Reclaiming Women’s History 

Historic Preservation, WOM- 
ENS WAY, P.O. Box 53454, Philadelphia, 
PA 19105-3454; 215-527-4470. 


The Museum Association of Arizona 
will hold its annual conference March 20- 
22, 1994, in Phoenix. For more informa- 
tion, contact Pueblo Grande Museum and 
Cultural Park, 4619 East Washington 
Street, Phoenix, AZ 85034-1909; 
602-495-0901. 


The Smithsonian Institution is present- 
ing its annual National Conference on 
Cultural Property Protection February 
14-17, 1994, in Arlington, VA. The sympo- 
sium is entitled, “Protection Needs for the 
Year 2000: The Human Factor.” For infor- 
mation, contact Thomas Bresson, 


Program Chairman, or David Liston, 
Conference Coordinator, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1111 N. Capitol Street, SISC 
402, Washi DC 20560; 202-357-1630; 
fax 202-357-4076. 


visory 

Preservation, 1100 Pennsylvania Ave., 
NW, Suite 809, Washington, DC 20004; 
202-606-8503. Established in 1959 and 


technical courses in 1994 and 1995, for 
which Americans should apply directly to 
Rome at ICCROM, T Section, 13 
Via di San Michele, 00153 RM, 
Italy. 


Chairman Appointed 
Cathryn Buford Slater has been 


Pramas i bag 9 or sthang accra 
visory Council on 
sated aasoetlina Makai toe 
Rev. Dr. John C. Harper of Washington, 
DC, who was ted by President 
Bush in 1992. Ms. Slater is the Arkansas 
State Historic Preservation Officer and 
Director of the Arkansas Historic 


Preservation serving in this 
lf hist . Prior to entering the 
Sowerhpmentn ly = oy ae 

years as then-Governor Clinton's 


Les Assietent and Liaison for Natural 
and Cultural Resources. 


Call for Papers 


A three-day national conference on 
the Recent Past will be held in 
the of 1995 in Chicago. The confer- 
ence will bring together professionals 
from a broad range of disciplines to 
address the preservation chal- 
lenges of iden evaluating, docu- 
maintaining, and preserving 
resources from the 20th century. 
If interested in making a presentation or 
for more information, contact Program 
Director, the Recent Past, P.O. 
Box 77160, Washington, DC 20013-7160; 
202-343-9578. 


The American Society for 


Ethnohistory will hold its 1994 Annual 
Meeting in Tempe, AZ November 10-13. 


SA 


pia rages, pose’ dea pe 
events, and speakers that treat any world 
area are encouraged. Abstracts of 50-100 
words on appropriate submission forms 
and preregistration fees of $45 (non-mem- — 
bers), $35 (members), $15 
(students / retired) are due by June 1, 
1994. Write for submission forms and 
return to ASE 1994 Chair, Dr. 
Peter Iverson, Department of History, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ 
85287-2501; 602-965-5778; fax: 602-965- 
0310. 


onabarhe prada! op pseu 
interested in candidates a strong 
background archeology, 
material culture, and historical preserva- 
tion. Minorities and women are encour- 
aged to apply. If interested, immediately 


contact the W. Brown Morton, 
at 703-899-4108. 


Travel Fellowship 


The Nautilus Foundation will offer 
travel funds of $500.00 to two graduate 
students in art history of the southeastern 
United States. Students with plans to 
travel in 1994 should submit a request in 
the form of a statement summarizing the 
ten ag deo nee travel and the need for 

Preference will be given to trans- 
Atlantic /Pacific travel. Application must 
be submitted by , 1994, to Dr. 
Francois Bucher, President, The Nautilus 
Foundation, P.O. Box 368, Lloyd, FL 
32337, Phone: 904-997-1778; 

Fax: 904-997-0440. 


Photography Course 


The Graduate Program in Historic 

Preservation at the University of 
, College Park, in tion 
with the Historic American 
Survey / Historic American Engineering 
Record (HABS/HAER) of the National 
Park Service, will offer a four-day train- 
ing course on Architectural and 
Engineering Photography of Historic 
Structures, May 23-26, 1994. The instruc- 
tors ar Jack E. Boucher, HABS photogra- 
pher, and John T. “Jet” Lowe, HAER 
tographer. The course, co-sponsored by a 
Cultural Resources Initiative Training 
Grant from the National Park Service, is 
limited to 15 students and will include 
hands-on training. For more information, 
contact Professor Mary Corbin Sies, 
t of American Studies, 

University of Maryland, College Park, 
MD 20742; 301-405-1361. 
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